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{INTRODUCTION ° 


ie the early days of the hot weather and again in Octo- 

ber after the rains, smal) whirlwinds shaped like an 
hour-glass form without apparent reason raising a column 
of dust to career across the sultry plains of India. 
Romantics among the people call these slender, black- 
arched wisps of uncertainty “lady’s eyebrows,” but the 
popular idea is that they are the evil spirits of those who 
met with violent deaths and are therefore “Shaitans’’ 
(devils). Should one of these sweep across the thresh- _ 
hold of an Indian house it is considered as ominous as 
if a vulture had perched on the roof. 

There is a big difference between Dust Devils and — 
Dust Storms. Dust Devils come without warning, 
and in fiendish wantonness suck up and disperse leaves, 
stacks of forage, or thatched roofs and then disappear. 
They have, in rare instances, demolished houses. One 
sees a dozen at a time gyrating, generally against 
the wind, in a wild dance across the burnt-up fields, but 
they vanish as quickly as they come. | 

It is wise to avoid being in their track for many of them 
have a foetid odour which, with the dust, half chokes 
you. They are the precursors of storms and the fore- 
* runners of trouble. This may be the reason why 
Europeans call them Dust Devils. 

., Dust storms are different. They may last for hours and 
cause supreme discomfort but their appearance can be 
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anticipated. On a cloudless morning, if the observant 
scanning the sky sees a solitary vulture floating without 
apparent effort thousands of feet above ground, he will 
’ know that a Dust Storm is not far off. There is, it may 
be observed, no connexion between Dust Devils and 
vultures. | 

In cantonments, Dust Devils generally form near. the 
cookhouses, which seems to show they need something — 
to give them a start. It may be that heat from the fires 
brings down cooler air from the upper altitudes to twirl 
into action in a sudden frenzy of mischief unconsidered 
trifles which might better be allowed to lie still. Perhaps 
they de good; they certainly liven things up, and, like 
waterfalls, have an unfailing fascination of their own. 

Those who believe India to be a sunny land where 
the “natives” are dirty and lazy, and English people 
live in luxurious leisure, draw immense salaries, obtain 
all they want for less than nothing, are never out of their, 
best clothes, sleep every afternoon and spend the hot 
months in the hills where they revel in a constant round 
of Government House Garden Parties may find in some 
of my stories a shock to what they have been brought 
up to believe. 

While in my opinion the Indian people are no 
dirtier in their persons, nor more lazy than those who 
live in Western countries, my stery is not so much 
about them as about my own countrymen. 

, In the days when all those in subordinate positions 
were scandalously underpaid, they lived up to a stand- 
ard where the clock was ignored and the job remember- 
ed. . With all their faults they constituted, in the absence 
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of.a better term, an aristocracy of labour. In writing 
about them, their failings and their indomitable if 
unconscious fortitude, Dust Devils seemed to be the 
best title for an effort to twirl into memory, stories, haif- 
forgotten, of people, most of whom are, today, little more 
than dust on the Sands of Time. 


H. HOBBS, 
CALCUTTA, 
October 1, 1937. 
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Oh that I had the art of easy writing 

What should be easy reading! could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses stt indtting - 

Those pretty poems never known to fatl, 
How quickly would I print (the world delighting) 

And sell you, mix’d with western sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest Ortentalism. 

— Byron 
( Beppo Stanza LI.) 


INDIAN DUST DEVILS 


1 PUSH OFF A BIT BEHIND SCRATCH. 


‘“Breathes there 2 man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“J wish I could leave my native land.” 

Some men leave home about as willingly as a porcu- 
pine backs out of a gunny bag, but f always wanted to 
go to India. There was no pot of money at the end 
of the rainbow of my hopes. The offer of a job m Cal- 
cutta came like water to a thirsty man. I asked no 
questions about pay but was told the rupee was worth 
so much (more than it actually was) and four days later 
T was on the way. | 

Looking back it hasn’t been so bad. I have enjoyed 
more responsibility than I might ever have hoped for 
- at home ; better food and whisky than is generally ob- 
tainable in my native land ; cheap tobacco and servants. 
And all the time I’ve been a Sahib, not a native and had 
no anxiety about losing my job. — | 

As regards health, I must admit that I suffered from 
fever for nine years, seldom being more than a month at 
a time free from it. Much of that would have been. 
avoided had I not been warned against taking purgatives. 
My medical advisers shrewdly advised me for their 
benefit—not mine. | | | 

But the idea that India is an unhealthy country is tao 
firmly rooted to be easily brushed aside. Coming back 
after a holiday some years ago, I was reading in the 
smokeroom when two youngsters, of the age. when 
their mother places a Bible in their boxes to keep out 
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Satan and camphor to keep out moth, asked a man a little 
older than themselves if India was a dangerous country. 

“A bad climate out there don’t you think ? Bit of a 
white man’s grave, ain’t it?” they said, rather anxiously, 

Well,” was the patronising reply, “‘I’ll admit there are 
drawbacks. Some of the days do take it out of you when 
you sweat until you fill your boots and your hands begin 
to look like boiled tripe; I’ve often got home at night 
feeling that if it came to a choice between living and 
dying you'd vote for dying. But don’t you believe all you 
hear about the climate ; those chaps who murder some- 
one they hate and blame in on to sunstroke or malaria in 
India are alwayslying. The lawyers tell them to say that 
because they can’t think of any other lie. If you ask me 
it is over-eating and dirty cookhouses that kill more than 
drink by twenty to one. Men do go due West in India 
the same as they do elsewhere, and occasionally pass out 
with one of those diseases that kill you before you've 
time to die, but things ain’t half as bad as is made out. 

“Take myself, for example. By the end of my second 
years I went through a bad earthquake, a cyclone, and 
floods. During the riots I went out with the Volunteers 
and was three whole days and nights in the streets 
without taking off my boots and clothes and came home 
as lousy as a sitting hen. Then I got a touch of the sun 
and 102 fever. After that I picked up mango boils, spider- 
lick, prickly heat, dhobie itch, and ringworm.’’ He men- 
tioned one or two other complaints whose name I didn’t 
_ quite catch, and then went on. “On top of that parcel 
I was a bit badgered over an action for breach of promise, 
and then was made a co-respondent in a divorce case, and 
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never lost a whole day’s work over the lot. I think, look- 
ing back, it was the mosquitoes that played the devil with 
me during the first year. Of course there are draw- 
backs. There are everywhere. But when all’s said and 
done, you can fill in your time and you do live.” All of 
which sounded as though he was not one of those who 
wasted many days, or nights either. 

As there is no leisured class among Europeans in India 
there is little discontent. Everybody works and the 
man who is working is better worth talking to than an 
idler. Life is cheerful and time flies. 

But to me the East meant more than what could be 
measured by any of these blessings. Perhaps some of 
the glamour remains, even if, occasionally, I feel that— 

“The magic of the East: the lure 
Of emerald coast and azure sea, 
And palms that quiver in the heat :— 
They are not what they were to me.” 

Fifty years ago second saloon accommodation in a 
British India steamer was rougher than it is. today. 
There were fewer adornments and more restrictions. 
Smoking in the cabins was most strictly prohibited. 
The bit of deck allowed second class people was small 
enough without the Noah’s ark of sheep, turkeys, chick- 
ens, rabbits, ducks, and a couple of cows.. Fresh milk 
was available on payment ; it was one of the advertised 
~ comforts. | 

The food was plentiful, perhaps more wholesome 
than what is supplied today, for fresh bazar was taken 
on board at every port. Ships did not ‘take everything 
for the voyage out and home ; walking into a crowded 
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saloon in the Red Sea did not remind one of viewing 
bodies for a coroner’s inquest. The decaying odour 
may have been there but I have no recollection of it. 
Cleanliness may be next to godliness, but cold‘storage is 
no substitute for either, in spite of the strong support that 
seems to be held by the catering staff in many ships. 
The tea was vile, worse even than that obtainable ashore ; 
it was made worse by nauseating condensed milk. Fashion 
combined with a tender regard for the feelings of publi- 
cans kept tea off the market. “The Trade’ was 100 
powerful to tolerate a wholesome rival to beer. The 
excellent tea now obtainable over most parts of England, 
also in British ships, shows how far ‘we have advanced 
in taste during the last half century. 

British India steamers used to take on the average 
forty-two days from London to Calcutta. In these 
days of acceleration, although the advertised time is thirty 
days, they often do it tn six weeks. It is something to 
find some people left who realise how many of our great 
national misfortunes are due to slapdash, and make 
honest efforts to avoid it. 

There was then no footling wangling about passages. 
Shipping offices did not push their staff through the 
full Ananias course which inculcated as its first lesson 
the obligation cf telling all prospective passengers that 
applications for accommodation were sufficient to fill 
the ship six times over. As this practice has crept into 
hotels and theatres it must be accepted as part of modern 
business methods on a par, perhaps, with that of water- 
ing capital to Increase dividends. 

It took four days to bump through the Suez Canal. 
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First class passengers took the ship’s boats at night and | 
rowed about the Canal singing songs. Second-class 
wallahs stayed on board. Ship’s officers openly and 
unaffectedly despised passengers and tack every opportu- 
nity to make them uncomfortable. The improvement. 
in nautical manners during the last half century shows 
how remarkably we have advanced in courtesy. Passen- 
gers were considered lucky if they were treated'no worse | 
than bales of meat to be delivered at the other end. — 

British troops were guarding the Canal. Most of those 

not on duty were loafing about stark naked. One of 
the passengers was considered clever when he pointed 
out men of the Black Watch. He noticed that their 
knees were sunburned. Shorts did not come im for 
another twenty years. 
When under the Mediterranean sun, I began to take 
an absorbing interest in food, a mischief-maker asked 
if we were aware of the fact that all birds found dead 
were given to second-class passengers. 

To avoid such outrages I constituted myself an unofficial 
food inspector. Rising early before anyone was about, 
I threw ail the casualties overboard. 

One morning when we were steaming down the Gulf of 
Suez I found a rooster so ill that he looked as if another 
five minutes would be his last. As he dropped over the 
stern he suddenly came to life, flying, all out, for half 
an hour, demonstrating that like many other invahds — 
he had stamina. A head wind and ten knats were too 
much for the gallant cock, but he had a better run for 
his money than the butcher would have given him, 
for death came in the way most of us would 
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prefer—on the move. , 

After that sad happening I resigned my self-appointed 
job. | | 

I was determined to stay in the country until I was as 
swarthy as a man from Madras, who was at much pains 
to tell us youngsters that the climate invariably darkened 
the skin to the colour of his. An old soldier on board 
heard what I had to say about sunburn and recommend- 
ed sleeping in a brass bed or U'd never manage it. 

Another passenger, a sailor in the China coasting trade, 
with an extraordinary resignation to scoundrelism, pointed 
out, as we steamed up the Hooghly, bajolas and Arab 
dhows, as the sort of craft Sinbad the Sailor went to 
sea in. Then when a vulture with outstretched wings 
was sailing a dead body ashore I felt that travel was the 
beginning of the world. 

All too soon the 45 days’ journey came toan end. I 
was sorry to leave the ship but as soon‘as my scanty kit 
was unpacked I felt at home and have never since gr umbl- 
ed about the country. Nowithat | have been more years 
in the East than I was days on the voyage out, I still 
feel its charm, and always find pleasure in watching 
marriage parties or puja processions, enjoying the weird 
musical instruments that discordantly rend the air while 
the pious are on their way to the Ganges. | 

In the Crooked Lane chummery I joined we managed 
to live on about Rs. 75 per month. There were others 
where Europeans managed in less. Our principal food was 
potato chops, brain cutlets, beef curry and banana 
fritters. Two brothers, country born, fluent in the adjec- 
tive language of the bazaat, managed the books. They 
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had one accomplishment that took my eye— marksman- 
ship with bread pellets. have seen them knock a blue- 
bottle off the butter with the greatest ease. Forty years 
later | was interested to find William Hickey referring to 
ructions in his time brought on by flicking bread pellets 
across the table. 3 . 

Landing in the cold -weather made me naturally 
‘netined to scoff at the talk about India being hot. Those 
who had been out a year or more resented this. ‘You 
wait until the hot weather. It kills the young *uns,” 1 
was told. There was no need to wait and although 
sleeping in a room without a window or punkah was a 
bit trying, 1 stuck it out nearly as well as they did. | 
did a bit of scoffing then. ‘‘Wait until the rains! 
Nothing can keep it out, no matter how well-built the 
house is.” 

Having been incredulous about the heat I wasn’t going 
to be taken in about the rain, but the first burst of the 
monsoon came with a roar. It had been very trying for 
many days beforehand, and I had not slept well, but with 
the first cool puff I went off like the dead. I awoke with 
a start. Water dripped on me; no matter where { dragged 
the bed, it was obvious that the roof was leaking like a 
basket. ‘The other fellows were right after all, At break- 
fast 1 candidly admitted that they had been quite right — 
about the rain—_I was wrong. After a bit of leg-pulling 
I found that they had placed a lump of tice on top of | 
the mosquito net and drove out all my disbelief. Loud 
laughter in which I didn’t join. 

Professor C. R. Wilson, a writer on Calcutta history, 
considered the 1840’s to be the dark days of British rule 
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in India and when one reads the dreadful details of 
cowardice and incapacity shewn in the First Afghan 
War, he was right. But if the 40’s were the darkest, the 
80’s were the meanest. ; 

Men started on smaller pay than they were earning 
at home. If they paid their way and kept off extrava- 
gances they could save nothing during the first two years. 
There was no margin. In mercantile firms the pay for the 
first year was Rs. 200. Lucky ones may have been 
Rs. 50 better off. Fully qualified solicitors came out on 
Rs. 250. ‘lhe Planters’ Stores sent men to Assam on 
Rs. 40 per month with board and lodging. Edwin 
Scarth, who retired in 1928 on a small pension, was 50 
years in tea. He managed three gardens in Assam for 
Rs. 250 a month. 

Carriage builders brought out expert crafismen who 
turned out work equal to the best of Long Acre starting on 
Rs. 140 the first year with a rise of Rs. 20 for the second. 
Drapers worked their men from nine to eleven hours a day 
with no Saturday half holiday on Rs. 125 and deducted 
Rs. 25 every month until the cost of the passage money 
was refunded. ‘The result was they lived in unhealthy 
back streets on the poorest food, sharing one servant 
between them, invariably learning the truth in the old 
adage—no man can serve two masters in one room. 

The attitude of employers towards their men was a sort 
of guarded indifference shaded down to hostile aloofness. 
Few assistants saw the inside of their employer’s houses. 

In two or three firms, the Burra Mem, economical by 
‘Instinct, moth-eaten with long, long Indian days, anxious 
to keep an eye on new arrivals, took them on as boarders, 
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offering them social comforts such as a suspect would get 
from the Russian police. The result was always the same. 
A drunken fellow on the stairs after midnight unbottling 
in polo language months of exasperation While criticising 
his hostess and her husband. 

Where women rule the devil governs. Few who started 
life as a paying guest in the house of their boss, wasted 
much time on the straight and narrow. 

Old Europeans, married in the country and more or 
less prisoners at large for the rest of their lives, tried 
the spider and fly touch on a few of us. They pitched a 
tale about Eurasian girls with an income of several 
hundreds a month who were out to marry young and 
good-looking Europeans. Most inexperienced youngsters 
. believe all dark people must be rich and eager to give 
their money away, so the introductions sounded attractive. 

Being naturally inquisitive I thought I would like a 
look-see so went to an At Home where the samples were 
paraded. They were listless women with snaggle teeth 
and receding chins, sentimentally as dry as a pinch of 
snuff, with complexions which looked as though someone 
had thrown a stone while they were drinking a cup of 
coffee. I must have created a bad impression for I was 
never invited again. 

One of our fellows bit. We heard that he intended to 
live in the house of a wealthy widow who lived in Jaun 
Bazaar. Fora time he was full of himself and good food. 
But when the lady found she couldn’t bag him for herseif, 
she decided to remain loyal to the sacred memory of her 
dear departed and hooked him. for her daughter. 

No ‘one could corisider him a catch, yet they were in 
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such a hurry for the marriage that he had no ume for 
courtship. He kept aloof from all his men friends, while 
the widow, knowing that propinquity without interference 
seldom fails to make two hearts beat as one, ‘naturally 
desired no outside interference. 

They married just in time. That is the day before 
the baillifs came to attach the furniture, for boarding 
house keepers, like others, had no margin between 
income and expenditure, Poor fellow! his riches flew 
before they had wings. 

What with scanty pay and his disappointed mother-in-. 
law (and Bengalis say that the best of mothers-in-law 1S 
nothing but a large boil) he set about sowing his tame 
oats in a bad-tempered way which lost him his bullet. 
It was not easy to find another so he took his wife home 
where, in an expensive frockcoat, he worked on starva- 
tion pay, learning that if workers sweated in India, 
employers in England, in spite of their frosty hearts, 
could do some sweating too. 

Before our friend left, his wife, who had never been out 
of Calcutta, announced that she did not intend to be a 
masalchi when she reached England. By that it looked 
as if her husband had been pitching a tale, not about the 
good old times, but about the comforts of life 6,000 miles 
away. 

Perhaps when she fetched up on the other side and 
spent weeks looking for two rooms and a bathroom 
she found that not only was she expected to be a masalcht. 
but was in a staff billet which meant doing the work o 
khansamah, bearer, durzi, ayah, with’ occasional turns @' 
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dhobt, and bazaar coolie. What is more, she probably 
did quite well at it, too, for the matrimonial knot always 
halds better when there is a little strain on it. 

In the select European quarter one house occupied 
mere space than two do to-day. The rooms were larger, 
verandahs certainly three times the size of those in modern 
buildings and there was an air of grandeur which must 
have been a great asset to European prestige. The floors 
were covered with sweet-smelling matting which has a 
comfort of its own, andthe “pull-punkahs’’, when pro- 
perly pulled, could still give points to the electric fan. 
With Professor CG. R. Wilson I went round Dalhousie 
_ Square, holding the old plans he brought to compare them 
with the buildings then standing. Carriage drives 
between the houses had been built over, but the houses 
were the same as those depicted in the 1830’s which 
showed that Calcutta had not changed so very much 
during fifty years. 

“South of Park Street” many of the houses had huge 
gateways, with porches outside the main entrance high 
‘enough to permit clephants with howdahs to walk in and 
out. These places also had the 42d: quarters in the cem- 
pounds, but what the old lady termed the “privileges of 
the early Christians’? had fallen out of fashion, even in 
Calcutta, that is, very nearly. 

Whiteaway Laidiaw started their cash business in 
Esplanade East about 1883. The dreadfulidea of cash 
trading was first looked upon as a tradesman’s short. cut 
40 ruin, as there was a notion that a gentleman could 
never be expected to put his hand in his pocket to pay on 
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the nail. Shopkeepers and others laboured under the 
apprehension that a real gentleman who, even if he went 
to office, never did any work must naturally look down 
upon all creditors as heartless .blocd-suckers,’so they 
tried to meet the situation half-way by giving extended 
credit, and retiring on the money owed them. Dignity 
they believed was established by assuming the airs of the 
man :— 

‘Who nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 

Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.” 

Actually Whiteaway Laidlaw built better than they 
knew for they began to instil into the minds of their 
fellow countrymen the feeling that bilking tradesmen 
and bragging about it were not evidences of noble birth. 

Moore & Co. of Belatee Bungalow, which stood on the 
site the Imperial Buildings occupy in Esplanade, also 
adopted the cash with order business and it is worth 
noting that when Walter Locke’s premises were 
offered to Moore & Co. for Rs, 2,000 a month on a long 
lease Moore & Co., like many others who persist in the 
belief that the country is going to the dogs, closed 
down rather than submit to what they considered 
to be extortion. It may also be interesting to mention 
that about 1898 the magnificent site in Esplanade East 
on which the Government buildings stand Was sold for 
five lakhs of rupees. 

It was not customary for assistants in firms to go to 
tiffin, although a good meal was supplied by the Great 
Eastern, Spence’s or the Adelphi for one rupee. The 
drawback was the ten-anna peg which was almost obli- 
gatory ; teetotallers were despised and treated as scornfully 
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as continental waiters used to treat prohibition Ameri- 
cans on the. Continent. The half peg is a comparatively 
recent innovation. Then there was the risk of falling into 
the company of ship captains who often idled in Cal- 
cutta for eighteen months on end, waiting for their wind 
boat to be chartered. The barmaids too demanded atten- 
tion and, as all know, the part of a man a woman loves 
best is his time, which, as Disraeli said, probably accounts 
for the success of the subaltern and the troubles of the 
milhonaire. 

Postage to England in the ’Eighties for a letter weighing 
haifa tola cost five annas. That made fashionable a thin, 
transparent, highly glazed note-paper, the produce of 
France on which most people wrote with a treacly violet 
ink. One does not see either today. Travellers carried 
their ink in a safety bottle which, like fountain pens, 

often leaked ; but the fountain pen has driven the safety 
ink-bottle off the market. | : 

Before pasting letters it was customary to deface the 
stamps by drawing two lines with a pen across them. 
Country-bred people, who form their letters so nicely and 
express themselves so indifferently, invariably stuck the 
stamp on the back flap of the envelope writing on the 
front, “Stamp reversed”? which enabled an intelligent 
post office to know all about it. 

When this was declared illegal it was felt that no 
letter would ever reach its destination because the 
stamps would be stolen. Such a ruling showed how the 
country was going to the devil but it has been going that 
way so often that the devil must have changed his tele- 
phone number, 
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When cheques were made out jt was Customary to us 
the word “only” after writing the amount. A retire: 
Anglo-Indian, acting as honorary secretary to san 
English charity, aroused resentment by acknowledging 
receipt of a donation in the Indian style, “Received five 
pounds only’ which rasped the giver into demanding 
to know how much more was expected. Few trans. 
actions passed without a written order. Were that done 
in England today most of the County Courts would 
Close and tradesmen be much worse off. It had its 
drawbacks, for many doctors would not take the trouble 
to seéa dying man unless they first had a chit for it. 
Bills without vouchers even for a loaf of bread were 
unrecognised. 

Shopkeepers labelled parcels for upcountry, “Per Dak 
Banghy Bearing,” a custom reminiscent of pre-railway 
days, and kept their accounts in rupees at two shillings, 
religiously writing off their losses by exchange every year. 
lt meant that they always lost at least 4¢. on the rupee 
but they put up with it, 

All bills bore the non-committa] statement, “E. &O.F." 
meaning,—errors and omissions excepted. Punctilious 
officials mentally strangled with red tape would add 
E. & O. E, to their signature even for a bottle of lemon- 
ade did they ever drink jt. : 

An old story is worth repeating. Two soldiers, out 
shooting in Southern India, accidentally shot a cultivator 
who subsequently died. (Of course he must have got in 
the way.) One morning, a deputation, evidently just 
back fram the burning ghat, presented a document 
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to the shikaris which read— | 
“To Captain Chuckmuck (Chapman) Dr. 
To One bloody murder committed .. Rs. 5. 
(Rupees five only) | 
E. & O. E. Received payment. 
. (Sd.) Ramaswamy Pillay 
(next of kin of the Defunct.) | 
Unfortunately, since those good old days the price 
of everything except professional politicians and some 
municipal commissioners has gone up ; they still have to 


.. abide by market quotations. 
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It is difficult to depict the extent to which” drunken- 
ness, fifty years ago, permeated every social function. No 
matter how important or refined the occasion may have 
been, someone always turned up drunk. Of course most 
people detested it but it was accepted as one of the 
ordinary annoyances of everyday life. 

Whatever may be said in condemnation of drink, it 
did not kill or cripple anything like the thousands that are 
slain and maimed by the modern motor-car, nor was 
sudden death in the streets treated with indifference. The 
heavy drinker could carry on for about fifteen years 
during which he was free from other complaints, and he 
might reform. The motor-car kills parents and reduces 
families to poverty in a fraction of a second but the 
crusade against bad driving has been free from the 
bitterness with which ‘“‘alcohol’” was attacked for so 
many years. It may be that nothing has today so much 
importance as it had before the War. 

Drinking is unfashionable now, and fashion, in the 
West, is almost as strong a force as religion in the East. 
But fashion has never done what religion fortified by caste 
did in one night in Benga], when millions of Bengalis stop- 
ped smoking Sait cigarettes. Gan anyone imagine the 
people of England combining about anything where > 
their personal appetite is concerned, even were it mixed _ 
up with religion and politics ? Prices could be controlled 
to some extent were the people of Great Britain capable 
of combined effort of sacrifice but a democracy dopes 
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people with their own importance. Overnight, without a, 
shadow of warning, the people in Bengal showed what 
they could do by way of self-denial causing a drop of 
Rs. 1,49,990 out of Rs. 1,50,000 in freight ‘pills alone, of 


one tobacco company. 

Considering the habit of the British to associate 
manliness with roughness, and the general toleration 
shown to drunkenness, it is remarkable that no travellers 
thought it advisable to admit, in print, the amount of 
consolation they derived from a good drink at the 
end of atrying day. To struggle back to camp, 
so dry that a match could be struck on the roof of 
the mouth would permit few writers to dilate about the 
exquisite sound of a well-fitting cork when it came 
“plop” out of a beer bottle. No true picture of Calcutta 
life during the ‘eighties can be drawn if the young men 
of the period were depicted as models of temperance, 
happy only when singing hymns, trying to convert the 
heathen, while sipping Iemonade round a waterbutt. 

In spite of drawbacks there was an advantage about 
workingin India which seems to be fading out—per- 
manency of employment. Men were engaged for a certain 
— pumber of years. Although the general complaint was 
- that they didn’t get enough pay to buy bread until they 
’ had no teeth to eat it with, they were relieved of 
anxiety about the immediate future. There were chances 
_ too for promotion not found in these more sober days. 
To those who stuck it out, life away from home had attrac- 
-, tions even if they were more imaginary than real. 

As for the so-called-luxuries of the East which, when 


all is said and done, are little more than makeshift devices 
Q 
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for ameliorating climatic discomforts, and, like most 
Indian attractions, seem best at a distance, we carried 
on without them. Life was dull, but it was dull in 
England. All those there who met with the disapproval 
of Providence and were therefore not blessed with riches, 
worked and lived under the unfeeling tyranny of 
employers who were out to make any shabby profit. 
Religious arrogance aggravated by Mrs. Grundy did all 
that was possible to smother soul, mind and body. The 
employer, often supported by the squire and the parson, 
drove men to the publican who was also often an ignorant 
and unscrupulous autocrat, but he did not repel. It 
was something to be in India away from all of them. 

Everything in life has its opposite number and there 
are drawbacks to permanent jobs. They havea tendency 
to dope energy and to develop idiosyncrasies. Few 
will deny than in an international contest for cranks and 
eccentrics, drunk and_ sober, British-Indians, if placed 
second, would be justified in lodging a protest. But how 
they add to the fun of life! Cranks drunk and eccentrics 
sober have left an indelible record all over the East. 
They have kept alive the remnants of all that is left of the 
traditional Merrie England which temperance, stewed 
tea, a cheap press, Methodism and sitting quietly at 
the pictures have killed. That so few now dare to be 
eccentric marks the danger of the times. 

The oldest man in our chummery was Frederick Shirley 
Slaide. Of medium height, he was well built, quiet and 
benevolent in manner, with a long face, pallid skin, and a 
dark, mandarin moustache. In an unobtrusive way he 
good humouredly controlled our small crowd of five in 
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the cheap flat in Crooked Lane. 

An engineer by profession, he could have mixed in 
better company but he believed that the best way to 
enjoy life was to be more or less a social outcast. ‘In 
India” the trail of the serpent, as J. H. Stocqueler put it, 
“is the hauteur of men who in England would be esteemed 
as very ordinary persons, yet demand a deference to 
which their intrinsic qualities would give them no 
extraordinary title.’ Society and club life had no charm 
for Slaide. In other ways he differed from the average 
Briton in India—he knew his job before he came out. In 
some respects he was quite well off. Thatis, he had 
better pay than most of us, while a patent brought him 
in a few pounds now and then. Unfortunately, as 
Artemus Ward said about his father, there was too little 
of the camel about him-—he could not go long between 
drinks so he didn’t take long in getting rid of his money. 

His firm, Walsh Lovett’s—now Martin & Co., was 
anew one. There was too little to do and he often com- 
plained of the day being so long he could hardly pass it, 
and then, when anything came along, he hated making 
a start. The result was that most of his time was devoted 
to helping along distillers’ dividends. 

There was nothing particularly attractive about life in 
Calcutta fifty years ago. The drinking water was un- 
pleasant and unwholesome. The air of the city was per- 
meated with a disgusting odour. Side streets were 
sodden with the filth of generations and stank like hospital 
ship clothing packed in the Red Sea. In spite of general 
complaints, Calcutta under European management was 
dirtier in every respect than it 1s today. One must 
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tell the truth sometimes, even in reminiscences. Amuse- 
ments were few. Drink was cheap, and whatever draw- 
backs it possessed, it contained little that was likely to 
bring on cholera or dysentery. It is hardly to, be won- 
dered at that men went to hotel bars for recreation. 

Pay was so small it was not worth while trying to save. 
if you spent nothing at all for three months you could 
blue all you’d saved in a couple of nights. Sticking in the 
house with a book might mean two or three fellows 
dropping in to drink all there was before they left. But 
watching the rats run about the room, or the lizards busy 
with flies on the wall while jackals howled outside 
in the streets didn’t take you very far. The man who 
stayed at home overworked the underpaid poor devil 
of a punkahwallah (if he happened to be able to afford 
one—I couldn’t), and had a bad night’s rest in con- 
sequence. For a man of sluggish mind and bad manners 
there may be no place like home, but God doesn’t send 
us into the world to be miserable. Saving money was a 
fool’s game, and, after all, the best citizen is he who earns 
a fair day’s pay and spends it. 

It must be admitted there were few hypocritical refine- 
ments about our daily life. Goat-faced teetotallers or 
those who had jobs as missionaries and shuffled about 
flat-footed, arrogantly pure in heart while mean as 
maggots, would have been as much objects for our con- 
tempt as a man caught reading poetry. Our opinions 
were crude—never candied. | 

Was there not always in memory the fate of the aggres- 
sive total abstainers who acted as if they were the Epsom 
salts of the earth and drank lemonade considered by 
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pious people a good drink even in bad company? They 
seldom failed to pick up dysentery or cholera, and when 
taken to hospital found themselves without sympathisers 
because they had been the architects of their own misfor- 
tunes. We took the world as we found it and, as much 
2s possible.on our pay, enjoyed oursleves. Discontent 
does not go deep when none are rich. It is comparisons 
which make life odious. __ 

One nice bright summer’s day Slaide turned up as pleas- 
ed as a dog with two tin tails. A draft had come on 
account of one of his patents which gave him enough 
money to pay his fare home. Not that he intended 
leaving but he was determined to save that.’ A little cash 
in hand makes one so independent. 

As so often happens fortune changed within a week. 
_ He came home tiffin time with a mourning envelope and 
his chin almost touching his waistbelt. Trembling with 
emotion he told us, “I have just heard from home. My 
poor dear old dad is dead. We didn’t write often— 
that’s what makes it so bad—but we were such good pals. 
He was the only one I looked forward to seeing when I 
got home again. And now he’s dead! Why ever did I 
come to this rotten country ? He didn’t want me to. 
- Poor dear old dad !” 

He lost little time in getting inte deep mourning for his 
poor dear old dad. In spite of the heat he never went cut 
unless clothed from head to foot in heavy black broad- 
. cloth, with an expansive “chest protector’, black tie 
\ and a pair of black kid gloves in his hand. His gold 
chain with its wealth of pendants, studs and links were 
put aside for those of black jet. In those days sola tepees 
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were huge, certainly twice the size of those in fashion 
taday, so Slaide had his swathed in black crepe with two 
six-inch tails hanging down behind. To wipe his eyes 
and mop up the perspiration from the back of,his neck 
he laid in a stock of sable-bordered handkerchiets. Black- 
bordered visiting cards were pushed on to him when he 
ordered heavy glazed note-paper and envelopes with a 
three-quarter inch black border. The few letters he 
wrote had to be sealed with a blob of black sealing wax. 
Nothing was omitted, Slaide was in mourning for the 
world to see; every detail was correct down to black- 
headed pins. 

With all the mourning regulations perfect, he started 
round town to swamp his sorrows. Everybody, friend 
ar stranger, had to listen to his story. They were told that 
only those who had a poor dear old dad like his could 
understand his feelings, and even then they couldn't. 
In the depths of his bereavement drinking was not 
so much an effort as an accomplishment. He drank 
until tears rolled down his cheeks. The black camel 
that sits once outside every Arab’s tent seemed to be 
tethered in our compound. The air was permeated with 
the odour of festering lilies while all the time, Slaide’s 
personality was sunk in his grief and his sympathisers 
round the bars seldom had a dry hp. 

For the first few nights he Jet his mind run on the 
details of the funeral. He recalled how many times he 
had stood outside the undertaker’s shop down the road 
fascinated by the continuous tap, tap, tap, of the hammer 
driving in the little nails to make the fancy designs with 
which coffins were decorated. He little thought his poor 
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_ dear old dad would ever come to that. OO 
He shuddered when he worked out how long the body 
would be kept before his poor dear old dad was “screwed 
down.” Even the fact that coffins weré made of elm, a 
wood which soon rotted when in the ground, did not 
escape him, The thought of the callers walking up the 
front door-steps and the black-crepe bows tied to the 
door knocker and the poor dear old dad in the front 
pariour lying so quiet and still brought on fresh out- 
bursts. As one of his sympathisers put it—‘‘He’d be 


the life and soul of thatfuneral! It’s a pity he can’t be 


there.”’. 

I am not a Socialist in favour of Government taking 
control] over private business, but there 1s need for action 
in regard to funerals. Undertakers undertake first of 
all to lead poor people to waste quite large sums on trum- 
pery adornments which are worth but afew annas. In 
many cases a worse bunch of sharks does not exist any- 
where. | | 

fn the ’Eighties funerals were conducted with pompous 
vulgarity. When the undertaker was not engaged in the 
fascinating job of decorating coffins, which was done in 
full view of the public, the shop blind was pulled down 
and a light bshind showed a picture of a swagger funeral 
approaching a cemetery. A huge hearse, decorated with 
plumes of black feathers, was followed by lumbering 
mourning coaches, stuffy and smelly with the sweat and 
dust of half a century. Fat, long-tailed black horses with 
feathered plumes on their heads were driven by beery 
soakers. The lugubrious undertaker in charge fussed 
about with snuffling crocodile sympathy, typical of an 
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age of extravagant barbarism at profiteering rates. It 
must sadly be admitted that funerals were ta Many a 


never-ending source of morbid pleasure. _ 

At “good”? funerals the shameless plunderers in 
charge measured each mourner as he came up for a pair 
of black kid gloves, taking each man’s hat to wrap black 
crepe round it with long tails hanging down behind. 

The “mutes”, those red-nosed alcoholic derelicts of the 
parish in hired frock-coats and decrepit pot hats 
smothered in crepe with yard-long weepers did sentry-go 
at the door to the gaping awe of children and servant 
girls. After two hours on duty they always made a bee 
line for the four ale bar in the pub at the street corner. 

In accordance with ritual the doctor came in his 
brougham to take his job of work home. His position in 
the procession was immediately behind the principal 
mourners. If he could not attend in person his brougham 
was sent so that the world could see without doubt that 
his patient in the coffin had been given skilled medical 
attention. , 

After the burial the mutes would climb on top of the 
hearse to sit among the nodding plumes of feathers, 
their legs dangling over the sides. Smoking short black 
clay pipes (nose-warmers) they told improper yarns with 
evident enjoyment. The pubs along the road back gave 
many opportunities for these ghouls to turn the basheesh 
shamelessly scrounged from the mourners into beer. It 
was not an unusual sight to see a half drunk undertaker’s 
man trying, with curses, to push a wholly drunk black- 
coated mute into the hearse. 


Then, of course, there was the mince-piety in the house 
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~ after the funeral where piles of food—celd, out of respect 
to the departed, and Jashings of drink, assisted in bringing 
about that normal state of cheerfulness which grows when 
people feel they have got rid of something. 

Grief often tends to make men look foolish, but Slaide, 
in parading his feelings, revelled in the depths of sadness 
until he stood empty and desolate. His understanding 
was sodden and blear-eyed, while his face, growing longer 
and longer, turned him into a walking calamity. Naturally 

"gentle in his manner, his lips tremulous with grief aroused 
everywhere a hushed feeling as soon as he crept in. 
 Diink may have prevented him from seeing himself as 
others saw him, but unlike them, he paid for his own pegs. 
A Bengali cleck who much respected him called about 
a matter of business but Slaide, speechless with the weight 
of his woe, turned his head to the wall. After a long 
and reverent wait, the babu gave it up and full ofsym- 
pathy said, “He is looking blank. His everything has 
vanished away because his father is being buried in the 
ground and what not.” 

Among Bengalis filial devotion is strongly developed 
but Slaide’s grief at the death of his dear old dad 
turned him into a personified funeral, and took even 
them by surprise. Such affection for a parent was indeed 
commendable. 

‘As the sultry days went by he grew worse, dropping 
hints about a four-coloured dog someone had left in 
his room. He wished they hadn’t. It annoyed him 
_ tosee it walking sideways on top of the cook house peering 
about with one paw over its eyes—“‘ a dog something in 
the shape of a magistrate but more hardening.” He 

: 4 
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didn’t think he could keep it for long as he had quite 
enough to worry about without looking after such an 
animal. 

In those days it was every man’s duty to shield drunk- 
ards. To hint that a man was drunk when he broke his 
leg was an unpardonable offence against good taste. A 
street corner preacher might, but nobody unless it was 
his particular job would risk it. 

Every effort was made to pull Slaide up. ‘“Tusker’’ 
Campbell who loved to advise, or rather to hear himself 
talk, could shift a fair ration himself once he got going, 
and was unduly proud of a tartan accent. He uttered 
many warnings in spite of being accused of lack of 
sympathy. 

“You're going rround and rround and rround in a 
cirrcle like a sheep wi’ a heid full of waterr.’’? But poor 
grief-stricken Slaide preferred the genuine sympathy he 
was buying outside to listening to a bunch of fault- 
finders who never had a dear old dad like his. 

Another sympathiser tried to offer comfort by relating 
the sticky details of an operation performed on his Uncle 
Bob. “It was the most wonderful bit of work the doctors 
had ever done but unfortunately the patient was too 
far gone—he’d left it too long, so he pegged out. Our 
doctor told us afterwards in confidence, that it was a 
good job Uncle Bob snuffed it when he did for if he’d 
lived he’d only ha’ been a lunatic for life, and, d’ye know, 
we always thought there was something funny about him.” 
Slaide tried to look comforted over Uncle Bob, but could 
get no farther than smiling on one side of his face and 
weeping on the other. 
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Poor Slaide ! He took his drinks early and often like . 
the Irishman votes in America. His days were as a 
dumb man’s dream. All count of time faded out. 
_ Day and night were one to him—particularly night. He 
7 couldn’t tell if it was Bank Holiday or Budge Budge. 
‘. For atime he stayed at home, keeping the worst company 
in the world—his own. Then he disappeared, nobody 
seemed to know anything about him. 

One Sunday morning he came home reeking with stale 
. whisky and other habits, with an Mussalmani mercenary 
Venus in a ticca gharry. He was chewing pan and had 
a green parrot perched on his finger. Bursting in, the 
woman’s anklets and bangles clanking behind like a 
bullockcart loaded with scrap tin, he had to tell us about 
the “Most wonderful coincidence you ever heaid in 
- your life. You never came across anything like it! 
Would you believe it ? I left home on October 20 and 
J heard of my poor dear old dad’s death on a Friday.” 

The only comment we could pass on that coincidence 
was to suggest a small drink so that he might forget it, 
He took the drink and said he “would if he could but 
was afraid he couldn’t.” 

For so long did he let himself go that he forgot all 
about work and hardly remembered pay day. Depression 
dripped off him. He wished he was dead—so he sent for 
a doctor. By an unfortunate coincidence his firm sent 
- their medice] man to report on his condition. Both met 
atthe bedsidein rather a hostile manner but explanations 
soon. put things square. 

A brief glance at half'a gross of empty soda-water battles 

under the bed led one doctor to ask if he had been 
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drinking, a question almost as inconsiderate ‘as putting 
a man on his oath in a fishing story. 

Slaide indignantly denied it and wondered who ever 
could have said such a thing about him. “ 

“Well, how many pegs do you take during the day ?” 

“IT never take a peg on any account.” 

‘What a liar you are,”’ said Tusker Campbell who was 
standing by. “Of course you take pegs. So do all of 
us.” : 


Slaide looked inexpressibly hurt. Candid friends are 
all very well in their way, but for Tusker to put a spoke 
in like that was nothing but a bit of sniping by an 
ambushed enemy. 

“No, [I’m nct a liar! Why you know as well as any- 
body that I never take more than half a peg at a time. 
And another thing, I always take lots of soda with it.” 

Slaide explained to the doctor that he had never 
been really right since he had a touch of the sun. The 
damnable climate never did suit him. Further, the 
place was infested with thieves. “I had eight annas 
under my pillow tied up in the corner of my handker- 
chief and that was stolen. But that wasn’t the worst of it. 
[ had 179000 in a box under the bed and the perishers 
got that as well.” 

The doctor promised to see into that but the report 
resulted in a letter from the firm’s solicitors suggesting 
the cancellation of Slaide’s agreement and a second-class 
fare home. 

Slaide replied through another legal gentleman, and 
as two attorneys can make a living in a town where one 
would starve to death, correspondence without finality 
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gave him additional worries to soak. Mentally strangled 
with grief, drink, and lawyers’ letters he could not make 
up his mind, or he had no mind at all. He sunk from 
bad to worse, a pathetic figure dripping with perspiration, 
half boiled in his deep mourning but a treasure to loafers 
and those who spend their lives in a spirited protest 
against the errors and extravagances of industry or total 
abstinence. | 

At some time or other he must have been out in the rain 
for the dye came out of the crepe on his topee leaving a 
broad black mark right round his head which made him 
—Jook as if he washed his face with his hat on. No man 
could have grieved more thoroughly than he did for the 
loss of a dear old dad: even his face had a mourning bend 
on it. 

Walking into the chummery one night after dinner 
Slaide picked up a matchbox and after looking at it for 
‘some time demanded to know if it was legal. | 

“Legal ? What the devil are you talking about ? Of 
course it isn’t.” 

“Damned if I didn’t think so. That’s done it. I’m 

off.” 
He must have accepted te passage home for his firm 
wrote to ask if we would see him safely on board. About 
8 one morning we took him to the jetties, helped him up 
the accommodation ladder and saw htm into his cabin 
but he refused to liedown. Nothing would stop him from 
seeing us off. On deck we asked if he remembered the 
number of his berth. He shook his head but said he 
knew the cabin all right. 

‘How do you know it ?” 
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“There’s a countiy boat outside the window.” 

After that he walked to the far side of the ship and 
feebly waved his handkerchief to Holy Mother Gunga. 
We left him at it. ’ 

Some time later we had a letter. — 

“You never heard such a wonderful coincidence in all 
your life. When I reached London I went straight to my 
girl’s house. She was being married that very day, but 
not to me. 

‘And who do you think I met there ? My poor dear 
old Dad! You see it was my girl who wrote to tell me 
her father was dead but I was so upset I didn’t read the 
jetter properly. Funny, wasn’t it?” 


THE BOOK OF THE WORLD 


Soldiers say that adventures are the- result of bad 
staff work. Looking back one sees that slapdash has been 
the cause of most of our big disasters. Our wars invari- 
ably start by rushing in before we are ready—it has been 
dignified as “muddling through.” The loss of the 
Titanic, the Egypt, the Lusitania, R 101, innumerable 
aeroplanes and submarines prove that. The advice of 
the surgeon-professor who told a crowd of students assem- 
bled to watch an operation—‘“‘Gentlemen, there is not a 
moment tc lose. Do not let us hurry,” is worth re- 
membering. Those in a hurry invite the unexpected. 

A man who represented a large tobacco concern in 
China elways expressed concern when a tale of adventure 
‘was told. He had visited every known town and village 
in China, had taken a Chinese Labour Corps to France, 
but nothing ever happened to him. He admitted arriv- 
ing in places where robbers had murdered every soul, 
and. had seen scores of Ghinamen executed, but never 
had an adventure. How other men had them defeated 
him, | 

Of course that all depends on what would be called 
anadventuie. I asked what he had to say about this, 

Captain H. H. Hailes, who commanded an inland 
steamer, invited me to Raja Bagan, five miles below Cal- 
cutta for breakfast and to see some of his fretwork. A 
more peaceful errand could hardly be imagined. The 
launch taking us towed a lighter with some 60 Chinamen 
on board. Something went wrong. The lighter capsized 
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and the Chinamen fell in the river. 

The launch was stopped ; a few Chinamen were pulled 
on board ; count: y boats picked up others, but some 40 
were drowned. As they floated by, curling up curiously, 
Hailes went into fits of hysterical laughter. Pointing to 
them he shrieked, “Hoo ! Hoo! Look at him! There's 
another one! I felt more than half a mind to put him 
in after them. Later, when calmed down, he said he was 
so horrified he could not understand what came over 
him. | 

The man from China said that as nothing had happened 
to me he would not call that an adventure. Many of 
us lack the sense of humour, but here was a man lacking 
the spirit of adventure. He certainly was hardly fitted 
for journalism and, in a way; somewhat resembled a 
transfrontier chief, That cave man was asked if if we1e 
true that he had skinned alive moie than 300 people. 
Most indignantly he denied. it. “To make such monstrous 
suggestions was positively shameful—it couldn’t possibly 
be more than 96.” | 


In January 1884 1 was sent to Darbhanga. At the 
Rajbari I was paid some three thousand iupees in silver 
and took it to the Dak Bungalow. | | 

About midnight I was sitting up reading when halfa 
dozen men rushed into the room. Very startled to 
snd me awake they went out without further ado. It 
never dawned on me at the time they wete robbers. If 
was perfectly ignorant of the ways of the country, full of 
that racial exaltation which believed Englishmen to be 
the salt of the earth, so I was quite calm, thinking they 
had made a mistake. Perhaps it was lucky a revolver 
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-: was on the table. Ii was of pre-Mutiny date and so rusty 
_ thatit could not be fired. I didn’t know that neither 

did the dacoits, but it served its purpose. 

When a man is sent to a district where he-has hever been 
before, with little more than a list of names of the people 
he must call on, once he is a couple of miles from railwzy. 
station or steamer ghat anything can happen to him. 

After my short trip to Darbhangz I went to Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi, Purulia, and Asansol, a sort of round tour 
through Chota Nagpur. From Giridih the journey was 
by push-push, a primitive conveyance drawn and pushed 
by coolies. Primitive though they were there were Ist and 
dnd class push-pushes. The former were four-wheelers. 
| The 2nd class were two-wheelers, resembling the old type 
of London bakers’ barrows. I went 2nd. The passen- 
_ ger’s head was lower than his heels. [ft was so unccm- 
fortable that I walked quite half the distance, 73 miles. 

From Hazzribagh to Ranchi, 65 miles, palanquins 
(palkis) were the cheapest things to take you about but 
the swinging movement mede me quite seasick, During 
the night the bearers said a tiger was about so they 
_ dropped the palki in the jungle leaving me _ there until 
morning. My only means of defence was a box of 
matches which I thought might be used if the tiger 
snuffled at the door, but nothing happened. From 
Ranchi to Purulia and thence to Asansol was all by palki. 
Three years later I walked the 73 miles from Hazaribagh 
to Giridih in the month of May just tc see if I could do it. 

In June 1884 I went to Burma and during the next 
eight years I knocked about between the Punjab and 
- Burma, seldom more than six weeks in one place. The 

) 
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charm of such a life is in the libetty it brings, The man 
who has to abide by fixed hcws and de a fixed amount of 
work is a slave as near as makes no odds. If my evenings 
were ciuf beyond words, and the next meal was an un- 
certainty, there was no obligation to answer your name in 
the morning. Most of my time I was a free agent, and 
independence counted fer more than hardships. 

All my hot weatheis were spent on ihe road and it was 
a common sight to see half a dozen Indians pulled 
out cf the wretched, doubled decked, 3rd class carriages, 
vicims of heat. Yet, although I have been at least 30 
times through the Red Sea, sweltered off the Gold Coast, 
and been fried in the sun in the Punjab, all those thou- 
sands of scorching days and nights, unless other circum- 
stances tattooed them on my memory, have left no im- 
pression. They are clean forgotten. 

On a summer’s day in England I have tried to visualise 
what a hot tropical day reaily is like, but never succeeded. 
Every time [ pass through the Red Sea on my return 
journey, even if the passage is by no means a bad one, 
the heat strikes me by surprise. I find myself saying— 
I never knew it could be so hot. 

That perhaps means.that as you cannot imagine any- 
thing neither can you describe it. You certainly cannot 
describe a sunset, an earthquake, a cyclone at sea, a riot, 
a curry, the taste of mangosteen or a dorian. Even to 
those who know something about them, words fall short 
of reality. No description comes up to the event. Still 
more one cannot remember the effects of discomfort. 
Like wounds, they are cicatrized by time, Were that not 
sq this would be a miserable world, 
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In June 1890, just before the rains, 1 spent four sleepless 
nights in Basti, B. & N. W. Railway. During the day 
the sun seemed hot enough to melt brass. Out of doors 
it almost fried your eyes ; at night, the dak bungalow was 
so stuffy it seemed to choke you. 

On my last day, although the train was not due until 
midnight I went to the station immediately after dinner 
_and bivouaced at the far end of the platform. Far across 
the horizon a heavy cloud was creeping across the sky. 
While watthing it there came a delightful puff of cool 
air. : 

When I awoke, lightning was striking the ground all 


“round and the thunder, deafening though it was and 


z shaking the ground until it trembled, hardly drowned 
‘the roar of the falling rain. A river flowed past the plat- 
form and when I reached the waiting rocm, it was to 
Gnd the train had been gone three hours. In soaked | 
clothing I dozed, waiting for dawn, thankful to be cool. 

Wher the rains came late as they did in 1891 or 2, 
people in Calcutta got out of bed at 2 in the morning to 
sing and dance, delighted to be relieved of the strain of 
the heat. 

One of my hot days wa- spent in Marrakech, the old 
capital cf Morocco. My doughter was with me and 
I didn’t like to own up that after forty years in India i 
was experiencing a ncw sensation. 

Another, “when the sword melts in the scabbard,’” was 
a hungry one too. I fetched up in Purneca about 2-30 
p.m. having eaten nothing since dawn. Net a gharry 
was to be scen. A west wind almost made your eyes 
sizzle, but there was nothing for it. A tramp through 
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three miles of dust to the dak bungalow. 

Arriving ‘there, all doors and windows were shut. 
They seemed to be bolted also. While pulling at one 1t 
suddenly opened and a naked. man armed with a sword 
made a full arm swipe at me. Luckily I stepped back 
as the point caught the door. Never a fast runner, 
I certainly was quicker than the nigger in the Jast stages 
of destitution who walked into a swagger New York hotel 
and ordered a banquet. He went out so quick he met 
himself coming in. As an old writer put it, I felt that the 
bungalow was not an asylum for a tranquil person. 

Clearing the cactus hedge like a goat, I made for a 
volice outpost some 200 yards away, the nzked stranger 
behind yelling like a fiend. Some old-fashioned mus- 
kets with triangular bayonets were piled on the plinth of 
the thannah and the clatter they made when I grabbed 
one aroused the sleeping parawalas. Net wishing te 
bayonet him I stood on guard until a policeman crept 
behind him, grabbed hid feet and brought him down. 
Little time was lost in binding him hand and fcot and 
locking him up. 

Walking back to the bungalow, I ordered tea, shook 
the ants out of the sugar after they had evidently 
gone through it three times, and with a gladsome mind 
revelled in the peace of a shady verandah. It was 
good to be alive, and, at any rate, the night would be 
kinder than the day. 

The next morning the swordsman’s brother drove in 
from some distant indigo factory. We went together to 
the thannah. The unfortunate fellow had been bound 
from head to foot with charpoy string which gridironed 
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him all over. As soon as he was released he made a 
desperate rush at the parawalas who scattered like crews, 
but his brother had little difficulty in persuading him to 
put on some clothes. With the exception ‘of occasionally 
sweeping away something that wasn’t there, he 
seented sane enough. When they drove off neither ex- 
pressed the least regret for the inconvenience they would 
have put me to had that first bit of sword exercise caught 
me. There were excuses. He had Jost his job, was 
wretched to the last degree, and hed been trying te 

‘ill a healthy thirst with kindness. 

-. Tn 1886, afier three 1ough months in Assam I leit 
‘Shillong for Darjeeling. The tonga journey to Geuhati, 
65 miles, mostly down hill, was done in heavy rain. 
Cholera had killed or scattered the villagers which neces- 

_ stated passengers helping with the ponies at each chang- 

ing place, or effecting occzsional repairs to the har- 

ness. Every halt meant a thorough drenching. — 

Having just recovered from a bad go of ague, I was not 
feeling up to much after having been soaked through 
eight o1 nine times during that day. Depressed as a 
half-drowned hen, I crawled on board the river steamer, 
meeting a genial planter, C. A. B. Anderson (“Cab’’ 
Anderson, a prominent character} whe sent his bearer to 
give me a thorcugh iub down. 

After a change, and feeling more comfortable Anderson 

_ whispered in my ear that he had the finest remedy in the 

. world, imported directa pocket flask of good Scotch 

Whisky. That turned out to bea full magnum cham- 

_ ‘pagne bottle. Wonderful to relate, we emptied it, before 
‘going to bed, it killed my ague dead. Stull mere 
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remarkable, although I had plenty of malaria I never had 
another touch of ague until I picked up jungle fever in 
the Ganjam Hills, thirty years later. | 

After Assam, Darjecling seemed like Heaven on 
lrarth, particularly from the back of a good pony, and 
Bob Sutton, once in our chummcry, wrote to say that he 
had seen my atrival announced among the social events 
of the season—(I had been fined ten rupees for furious 
riding)—but he would not permit trifles like that to 
affect our friendship provided I called to see him, as he 
had been in the Sanitarium for weeks. 

Poor fellow ! long continued malaria had atrophied his 
heart. He was skin and bone but could talk of nothing 
else but Assam, where hospitality was simply showered 
on every stranger while the charm of tea garden life 
made him long to go there. We yarned and laughed, 
thoroughly happy when the doctor walked in, Major 
Somebody, Indian Medical Service. He peremptorily 
demanded to know what I meant by disturbing a man 
who was so ill, particuarly as he had given strict orders 
to keep visitors away. : 

Being young I profoundly respected doctors, believing 
that their object in life was to benefit mankind. I was also 
convinced that all non-Christians were heathens. I 
know a bit better now. But it was medica! etiquette to 
deprive patients of every niggardly atom of enjoyment, 
covering ignorance by harsh methods substantiated 
with nasty medicine. Therefore, when this Major Doctor 
ordered me off the premises I cleared, feeling needlessly 
guilty. 

In spite of that Sutton constantly sent chits imploring 
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me to come again as he was sick cf everything. He did 
not want to stand again among a crowd of sweating 
Bengalis for nine hours a. day. How would I like, he 
., asked, to be in a room weck after week counting the 
. flies on the ceiling with not a soul to talk to? 
7 His letter concluded by stating that his servant had 
orders to sit outside my room until he brought me back, 
Within ten minutes I was cheering him up but, as bad 
~~ Juck had it, the major caught me again choking me off in 
a shocking way, rubbing it is about the patient’s life 
~ hanging on a thread. In front of Sutton that did not 
“seem quite the best way to keep a sick man cheerful; but 
io like so many Army doctors, he was more of a serjeant 
* major than a surgeon major. 
: Two days before I was due to Jeave Darjeeling, Sutton 
.. wrote saying that he could hardly believe I would g0 
' away without wishing him goodbye. If I came between 
12-30 and 1 the doctor would certainly net be there. 
With many reproaches for leaving him so long in lone- 
liness, we soon got back on my trip through Assam. 
More than anywhere he wanted to do that trip. It had 
atiractions. | 
At that time there was no railway. Steamers taking 
- passengers to Dibrugarh might be weeks on the journey 
but with European captains, reckless planters, cheery 
civilians, and good food at four rupees a day the trip was 
_ well worth taking. On tea gardens life was hard and 
solitary. Strangers were welcomed, for they broke 
_ the monotony of months. Every planter you met, 
~ after he had finished bragging about the championship 
of his local brand of fever, always switched on to the 
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boundless hospitahty shown to strangers. 

- When I told Sutton that I had tried to sneak past a 
bungalow so as to be in the station before dark, and a 
planter had pointed his gun threatening tc fil me full 
of lead if I didn’t stop to have a peg (which meant 
as many as I cculd held above six) Sutton made up his 
mind that Assam was a place worth visiting—not for 
the free drinks but for the welcome, That led cn to 
talking about a sample of Assam hospitality servei out 
to me. \ 

The fact is that when writers Jay stress on anything 
it is always on the remarkable which accounts for the 
humbug told about Anglo-Indian hospitality. I have 
certainly experienced more cold-blooded indifference than 
would be believed possible. People in good positions 
who knew quite well that it was impossible for anyone 
to buy a meal in the place, would be haughty and rude 
as any slum tough. . It is, of course, merely a phase of 
snobbery. _But meanheartedness goes back for many 
years. Bishop Whitehead refers to William Kay who 
was Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

“The breakfasts he’]l give to the lads of Calcutta 

‘ Will be on the plan neither novel nor fresh: 

Each will pring his own commons of stale bread 
and butter. 
And no Brahmin will be asked to eat animal flesh.”’ 

After warning Sutton that there really was hospitahty 
in. Assam, but there was the other thing as different as 
the back from the front of one of Michael Angelo’s best 
and oldest pictures. There were enough dirty curs 
in Assam to help put a stranger in, the grave through the 
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# 
absence of consideration for their fellow man, and cer- 


tainly sufficient to bring down the average to par. The 
exceptions naturally remained in one’ s. memory. 
Late one evening I fetched up at Koliabur Ghat 


: intending to go to Nowgong, 52 milesaway. Arrowsmith — 


was the pontoon admiral (steamer agent) at Koliabur, 
an old hand, hardened by many years in sail. He told me 
what to do, fixed up a dugout, and, at dawn, saw me off 
with a small parcel of food done up in a piece of news- 


“paper. 


The route was along the Kullon, a sort of dead river 


_ with long stretches of sand but I knew nothing about 
that when I started. The river constantly shallowed 


which meant dragging the dugout for quite long distances. 
Leeches swarmed, but it is curious that when leeches 


> attack your calves how much they relieve the tired 
feeling. Mosquitoes swarmed in clouds keeping anyone 
from standing still. 


The parcel of food turned out to be nothing but a 
piece of stale bread with half an inch of mildew on it, 
evidently a sample of Arrowsmith’s humour to be re- 
lated amidst roars of laughter when his pals came along. 


_ The boatmen, more hospitable, shared their coarse 


grain and as I had good teeth 1 munched with them, 
although, poor fellows, their idea of a feed differed from 
mine. | 

After a lot of hard work we came to a wide pool 


Where some wild elephants were wallowing. One cannot 
_ argue about the right of way with elephants, so we came 
_'] afterwards learnt that there is nothing to fear from 
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a herd. The whiff of a cheroot will stampede them. 
The solitary bull is the elephant to be afraid of. 

It ‘was too late to reach Koliabur that night. The 
next morning about breakfast time I boarded Arrow- 
smith’s flat. My eyes were half closed with mosquito 
bites while my trousers looked as if 1 had passed the 
night in a slaughter house. 

The first thing told me was that my steamer had gone 
aground and could not be at Koliabur before 4 p.m. the 
next day. | 

This led me to ask Arrowsmith how I was to manage 
about food. I could hardly believe him when he said he 
bought food for himself and did not intend going short 
for anybody. Moreover, if he gave to me he would be 
expected to give it to everybody, a rather unanswerable 
piece of logic. 

After 30 hours of hungry discomfort, thirty more ahead 
was a poor prospect to a growing lad. I offered to buy 
a tin of sardines if he would take a dib for it at which he 
went into a passion, cursed with nautical fluency, finish- 
ing up by saying he’d have no more of my infernal im- 
pudence, and refused to take any further notice of me. 

It was hot. There was nowhere to go. I searched the 
piles of cargo in hopes of finding some grain to eat. He 
must have said something to the lascars who pretended 
not to understand when I offered to pay a rupee for 
chapatites. 

Neglected as a monkey’s orphan, 1 furtively watched 
Arrowsmith through the jhilmils of this cabin with his 
back hunched up over his plate so that I couldn't see what 
he was eating while I was certain that the stony-hearted 
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rascal needlessly rattled his knife fork just to annoy me. 
I asked Sutton to picture my time on that flat, each 


_ hour longer than a day at the dentists, without even a 


piece of mouldy bread to rub the cold sWeat off my teeth 
while that greedy old sinner, full as a bull pup, finished 
a quart of beer, picked his teeth and puffed away at a 
Trichy cheroot. | 

Fresh in memory it must have been a graphic story for 
Sutton, after weeks of lonely misery, laughed, and 


- jaughed. 


“If he’d been Arrowroot yoy might have eaten him, 


q said Sutton. The tears rolled down his cheeks. How 
* he langhed ! With asudden gasp he said, ‘“‘Assam,” 
then groaned, his jaw dropped with a half gurgle, and 


he became strangely still. I went cold all over. Asked 
what was the matter. Implored him for God’s sake to 
say something. There was not a move. ' 
Absolutely appalled, I felt his heart but although there 
was nothing but skin and bone, I could feel nothing of life. 
I gazed round horror stricken. Had the doctor come 
in at that moment I believe I should have dropped dead 
on the spot, but I crept out on tiptoe, mounted my pony, 
rode across the bazaar to the boarding house too frigh- 
tened to say a word to 2 soul or even to go to the funeral, 
‘Had it not been for fear of meeting the doctor I might 


have said the Lord’s Prayer, but I did nothing. 


T’ll swear it was fifteen years before I dared tell anybody 


- about it, and longer than that before I comforted myself 


L. aL 


. with the thought that if poor Sutton went on his last long 


* journey before enjoying Assam hospitality, at any rate, 


ae 
a 
a 


he died happy. And Arrowsmith, who might have 
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half killed me, killed Bob Sutton. 
Itis curious that I should, so soon after this tragedy, 


have another experience of hardship aggravated by harsh- 
ness. ; 


After Sutton’s death I took the early train to Sonada 
picking up a pony sent out on the previous day. July 
is a bad month in the Darjeeling hills and when I was 
about to mount, a clap of thunder that almost cracked. 
the mountain brought rain down with an absolute roar, 

The syce said he knew the way to Murmah, and, like 
drowned rats we slid downhill until riding was impossible. 
Had I known more I should have turned back but even 
when huge trees and rocks, as though shot out of a 
dredger, slid down in front of me it never crossed my mind 
- that I could be killed. Often knee-deep in mud I pulled 
the pony across bad places while the rain poured un- 
ceasingly. Then the pony trod on my feet, kicked me 
twice on the same place on my thigh ; constant slipping 
downhill with boots full of water wore my toes to the 
bone. | 
_ When I was hardly able to crawl, darkness was setting 
in, and the syce said he didn’t know where we were. It 
was impossible to smoke. I could have tied my Burma 
cheroots in a double bow. 

About 10 p.m. after fourteen hours of struggle, a light 
glimmered through the rain and I found myself near a 
bungalow ; shouting eventually caused a door to be 
unbarred and a carrotty whiskered old man, evidently 
scotch, demanded to know what I wanted. ‘‘Shelter’’ 
wasmyreply. “I don’t keep a hotel!’ hesaid. “I know 
you don’t, but I claim shelter as an Englishman,” 
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He looked angrily at the widening pool of water which 
streamed off me on to his verandah, then, in less hostile 
tone, asked if I would lke a drink. He poured out a 


reguiar second mate’s nip which I thotight might stop 
the rattling of my teeth, so downed it in once, to find it 


was nothing but neat lime juice. After watching the 
effect of his restorative he showed me to a room where 
there was a bed without pillows or sheets. Luckily it 


had a mattress, so peeling off my soaked clothes I took 


the dhurry off the floor, pulled it over me and in less 
than a minute was sound asleep. At 4-30 the next. 


- morning my worthy host turned me out, watched me 
put on my soaked clothes with the same interest as he 


saw me drink the lime juice, gave me a small cup of 
goat’s milk and, probably wishful to take advantage of 
the sweet uses of adversity, before telling his jemadar to 


show me off the garden suggested that when in Calcutta 


I might buy tea from him. 


To reach my destination was no end of a job ; for 
the track led to the foot ofa huge chff round which 
a raging torrent scoured, making further riding impos- 
sible. The syce hobbled the pony with the reins while 
I cached the saddle under a heap of small rocks, then 
for two hours, on hands and knees I climbed the hill and 
wore out the seat of my riding breeches going down 


the other side. 


Ata village, Namsu, incredibly tired, I sat on the plinth 
of a modi’s shop. The sun came out and in a cloud 
of steam from my sodden clothing, with a thankful mind 
I filled myself up with coarse grain fried in rancid ghee, 


's syce came to ask if I was the Sahib expected yesterday 
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and said the pony was waiting so [ rode to the Murmah 

bungalow where Reid, the Manager, laughed over my 
experience until he cried, but gave me a change of cloth- 
ing, some of the best tea in the world, with as much wed- 
ding cake as I could eat. Reid said that I had butted 
into the most notorious skinflint of the district, but it was 
wonderful that Hallifax allowed me to stay the night 
in his house at all. 

There are amazingly generous men in India but far 
too many are like Hallifax, or it may be that I have had 
the extreme bad luck of meeting them all, but they are 
types, not specimens who either bring with them or 
manage to pick up Oriental callousness with the first 
month’s pay. 

The old-time hospitality must be dying out for one 
seldom hears it mentioned now. At one time people 
did walk into houses, where servants, without orders, 
placed drinks, cheroots and food on the table, doing 
ali they could to make a stranger comfortable but high 
prices and often bad manners have affected that gene- 
rosity which undoubtedly made Europeans in India 
the most hospitable people in the world. 

After all, the religion of India is the worship of the 
Burra Sahib and if a man is not somebody in particu- 
lar he soon learns that his claims on other people are 
of the slightest. ‘There are snobs in India as elsewhere, 
but as the social standard rules high it is possible that 
inhospitality is felt the more. A story used to be told 
about 4 man who, calling at a chummery, saw in the far 
corner of the room an old gentleman to whom he was 
not introduced. Taking the first opportunity _he 
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asked who the stranger was. 
— “§sssh 1 That’s God !” 
“God ? You surely don’t mean to tell me that's God ?”° 
~ “Why is He sitting there so quietly?” 
“Secsh! The Burra Sahbib’s here 
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“Some said that we are pirates, some said thieves, 
And what the women says the men believes.” 
—W. D. TAaytor. 
(Merry Wherry Voyage.) 

It is an ill-wind indeed that does a newspaper no good 
and there are few disasters which some rogue doesn’t 
try to turn to his own advantage. 

On October 5, 1864, the Thunder, a China opium clip- 
per, bound for Calcutta, was lost with all hands at the 
mouth of the Hooghly during the memorable cyclone 
of that date. Part of her cargo was reputed to be woith 
a million sterling in gold and silver. An outward bound 
steamer had “spoke” her on October 4, when she report- 
ed all well. That was the last seen of her or her crew, 

Years later, W. W. Shepherd, a Calcutta-born man, 
claimed to have been an eye-witness of the disaster ; 
still more, he knew where the wreck was lying. In- 
terest was aroused. He spent much of his time in the 
Sunderbunds and always had money when he returned 
which he said came from the vicinity of the wreck. 
At other times he talked of the ruined cities and the 
hidden hoards of people who had been overwhelmed 
by disaster in by-gone years. 

Shepherd, when I knew him in the early Nineties, 
was of ordinary height—about 5 feet 6 inches ; of wiry 
build, between 45 and 50, slightly grey, pallid com- 
plexion, a heavy “‘handle-bar” moustache, and a long, 
pointed cogitative nose. An entertaining talker, there 
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‘was a certain foxiness about him that did not inspire 


7 eonfidence—the confidence was all on his side. 


-. The wreck of the Thunder he never mentioned urless 


he subject was brought up. He claimed to own a 
gamindati | in the Sunderbunds and to know more about 
its secrets than any other man while his stories abcut 
wild animals were always full of interest. 


For many months the police received complaints 


_ about a gang of dacoits led by a European, who board- 
- ed boats in the Sunderbunds.and robbed the crew. A 
' band of rascals, variously described as Sikhs, Pathans, 


and Afghans with swords and firearms, generally 


ire ae aaa are 


: firm, noticed a man cleaning with river mud a lotah of 





appeared in a swift cutter when the crew had tied up 


for the night and were cooking their food. The Manji 


‘(head-boatman) invariably kept his money in a hollow 
bamboo, and that was the first object demanded. If 


resistance was offered no mercy was shown; the crew 
might be murdered, or, almost as bad, find themselves 
landed on an island to starve, or be eaten by tigers. 
As no place in the world then offered better sanctuary 
than the maze of tidal creeks formed by the mouth of 
the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Megna and other large rivers, 
it was long before serious attention was devoted to 
these stories, There always have been, and are today 


armed robbers who hold up boatmen, but steam is their 


principal. check. Now and again it would be found 


: that this particular gang had transferred operations to 
: the southern part of the delta which | is less known and 


| : frequented. 


-,Qne morning, a durwan in the employ of a Calcutta 


/ 
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a shape peculiar to his native district. While looking 
at it he recognised the man as one of a gang who had 
attacked and robbed the boat he was helping to escort 
through the Sunderbunds, Snatching the lotah he made. 
an outcry and the man was arrested. This led to a 
strong party of well armed police leaving Alipore to see 
what they could find. 

In the heart of the delta they came upon the gang 
unawares and bumped into their boat before. the leader 
had time to draw his sword—said to be a Damascus 
blade. The collision and a loose rope caused him to 
fall into the river from which he was pulled out end 
arrested. 

The headquarters appeared to be a comfortable bun- 
_ galow with kitchen garden, well fenced, and plenty of 
chickens. The treasure hunts so talked about -by 
Shepherd were explained but the treasure was not lost 
until after he took it. 

During the trial at Alpore efforts were made to delay 
action by giving Shepherd a chance to point out the 
whereabouts of the Thunder, but Mr. Beaufort, District 
and Sessions Judge of the 24-Parganas, thought that 
might be done later on. Shepherd was given ‘seven. 
years and six. others of the gang five years’ rigorous. 

‘For some ‘time after his release Shepherd kept quiet, 
living’ with his parents, who ‘were respectable people, 
in Calcutta. Then interest began to be aroused in the 
history of the Sunderbunds. The great, abandoned 
cities, the secret hordes of Portuguese freebooters, the 
marvellous shooting, tigers and rhinoceros in particular, 
and references to the million pounds of the Thunder, 
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waiting to be picked up. That led people to talk of 
‘Shepherd’s frantic rush to the Sunderbunds: after his 
release to see if the wreck was still there. It was 
confidently stated that he had produced a piece of 
wreckage. with the ship’s name on it and that salvage 
terms were being arranged with the Calcutta agents. 
For centuries the .Sunderbunds have beén the back- 
ground of scenes. of tragedy and romance. - The Por- 
tuguese settled there ; and in 1573 when King Daud, 
_ vassal of the Emperor. of Delhi, ruled in Bengal, he had 
ambitions of founding a kingdom of his own. His 
- Prime Minister, Vikramaditya, was not in sympathy 
‘ with what he considered disloyality, and wishing to sever 
~ his connexion with Daud, obtained a grant of land in 
the Sunderbunds, at the junction of the Jumna. and 
Isgamati rivers, where he founded the city of Yoschara. 
- Daud evidently ‘did not feel too sure of himself but he 
- was sure of Vikramaditya, for he entrusted all the 
treasure to him believing that the troops from - Delhi 
would hardly march to the Sunderbunds to get it. | 

- Yoschara was reputed to be a magnificent city, rival- 
ling Gaur in its wealth and size, and its huge solid silver 
gates were the wonder and admiration of Bengal. Some 
“sudden calamity led to-its destructien, and its fall Into 
ruin. Traces of the town, parts.of the old fort, and the 
‘thosaue can still be seen ; although the-city is no more, 
the legend about the silver gates* survives. 
In the Nineteenth Century properly brought-up boys 
- anged to be pirates when they grew up. The age was 
Pheer on fighting, and piracy led to that with profit. 
dehwas easy for. Shepherd, who -had been in. jail for 
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being one, to. arouse interest. He was the real article. 
When readable matter appeared in the papers about 
old cities, wrecks, lost treasure, and adventure in a wild 
country, few would miss reading it. Those who were 
bountifully equipped by Nature with a capacity for be- 
heving everything, particularly the incredible, were 
carried away like a chip on a mill race. 

That Shepherd must have been capable is proved 
by a write-up he managed to get into the Statesman 
during 1890. The correspondent, who probably used 
the same toothbrush as Shepherd himself, stages the 
scene in a budgerow in which “the sails are set and we 
are spinning along at 10 or 12 knots per hour ;’? which, 
if not expressed quite as it should be was near enough 
for the Statesman of those simple days. “The banks 
ci.the Sunderbunds reminded the writer of a “setting 
like the green plush of a mirror frame” (the 
Victorian mind). The Sikh crew were polishing tul- 
wars and other arms, and dressing their hair, when an 
eight-oared boat with a matchlock pointing threateningly 
ahead hove in sight. Ordered alongside by “Ali Bux, 
the Baloochi Jemadar, the shikari bucha comes on board, 
touches the deck with his forehead in salute to 
Mr. Shepherd, and then stands up with his hands 
clasped before his chest.’’ : 

After. a little more of this the correspondent ZOes On,—~ 
“Mr. Shepherd places five rupees in his hand and 
promises him another five if he will take him to the place.” 

The shikari’s manner changed. “Your honour will 
have to break through virgin forests where many dangers 
will .have to be’ encountered ; the rage of tigers, the 
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sweep of boa constrictors, the rush and iury of the 
rhinoceros,— who will save us from these, O Lord ?” 

In spite of the dangers, “‘Mr. Shepherd, Ah Bux, 
Syed Khan, and ten Sikhs stepped on to the shikari’s boat”’ 
en route for the Raja’s ruined palace in the jungle.” 

Landing on the banks of a narrow creek they ‘entered 
a gully evidently in use by rhinoceros’? one of which 
animals was put up and crashed through the jungle. 
(That in itself would tempt any shikari or newspaper 
editor—it borders on the sensational which is the goal of 
newspaper men.) Then the party approached high 
ground on which were dense trees” ‘Covered with gol- 
den fruit’’ which tasted like mangosteen and in addition 
being excellent food was used by fishermen to dye their 
nets. Owing to the number of rhinoceros, _ tigers 
abounded, as they were “‘in the habit of drinking the urine 
of the gonder which always contains a large quantity of 
blood”’. 

That titbit was obviously written to attract Indians, 
There is widespread belief in the efficacy of rhinoceros 
urine which, taken raw, is a cure for diabetes, or, 1f inhaled 
after being poured on to lighted charcoal alleviates asthma. 
That is, of course, provided that you believe it does you 
good. One of the Burma papers reported some years 
back that “Maha Devi of Mometk had a happy recovery 
which is ascribed to a diet of rhinoceros blood, rendered 
possible by the courtesy of the Burmese Government 
which permitted the shooting of a rhinoceros for the 
benefit of Her Highness’. 

_ Most people are unaware that rhinoceros unme is ob-« 
tainable at the Calcutta Zoo for about a rupee a pint, 
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An attendant with a can on the end ofa bamboo knows 
the way to get it straight from the source. That is the 
only paying department of that institution. (If you 
don’t believe me ask the man at the gate for a ticket and 
then apologise.) 

The story rambles on until the jungle stopped further 
advance on the ground, so all took to the trees. “The 
difficulty found by the Sikhs in getting from branch to 
branch in their long jack boots causing no little amusement 
as they slipped about, their tulwar belts getting caught 
in some intruding creeper. : 

Eventually reaching the ground, the party approached 
some ruins. “Here a dome, there the flat terrace, then a 
half ruined horseshoe arch,” and ‘an open court with 
pillars....about one hundred in all.” 

“Tn one of the rooms we came to a dry well. This 
the shikari bucha whispered to us led to a subterranean 
chamber, a door which could be found at the bottom. 
Mr. Shepherd proposed that by the aid of the Sikh’s 
turban a descent should be made to explore the hidden | 
chamber in which the Raja Purtab Adit’s treasure was 
stored. Ali Bux, the Beloochi, threw some bricks down 
the dark well. We could hear them banging against the 
sides till the sound gradually died away.” | 
Mr. Shepherd proposed to make the frst descent. 
But this the superstitious Sikhs refused to permit. “It 
was next proposed that Syed Khan should make the 
descent. ‘The argument being that as an Atghan he would 
have nothing to fear from devils, being one himself.” Not 
appreciating this he said:— ‘‘Send one of the Kafir Sikhs - 
down ; it is their proper place to be in Jehanum.” Soba 
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Singh, the Sikh Jemadar, asked to be allowed to go down 
the well. Ali Bux, the Beloochi, stepped forward and said 
he was used to dark caverns in the . mountains and 
would be the best man to be allowed to make the venture. 
Mr. Shepherd now settled the question that as he could 
not go, he could not permit them to do so. One of the 
Sikhs struck the floor with his rifle. The sound was 
wonderful—a booming jingling sound as if a tray full of 
yupees was struck. The men would have liked to have 
dug up the floor. But as no implements were at hand, 
the idea had to be abandoned.” 

Fancy wangling that and a lot more into the Statesman } 
‘In those days it was an organ that developed journalistic 
biliary glanders when commenting on any Government 
measures. Its politics were anti-everything where Govern- 
ment was concerned, which probably accounts for the 
present-day difficulty obviously experienced in finding 
anything worth reprinting in their “Fifty Years Ago”’ 
item of news. 


The editor-proprietor was said to be obscessed by an 
unaccountable desire to lead the world to believe he had 
started life as a missionary. They could think what 
they liked about the reasons which led him into journalism. 
His politics would have led many to support that 
idea, so many missionaries being inclined to tilt 
against authority. To further this belief the Statesman 
published a sermon every Sunday. To those who liked 
sermons these were very good ones, comforting to those 
Christians who looked forward with confidence to the 
happy days when they would be chipping chunks off the 
Golden Gates, There was another advantage to the 
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paper—literary matter of that sort cost very little. 

Shepherd was out of focus with the times, With 
some of our Merchant Princes he would have worked as 
smoothly as the eyelid over the eye until it came to 
sharing out when he would have discovered that instead 
of a milch cow he had found a herd of sucking calves. 

What an excellent sharebroker he would have made ! 
That is a business without scruples carried on by men 
who derive individual and collective pleasures from the 
misfortunes of their customers. : 

One of the leaders of that organisation, when accused. 
of ruining, not only men, but their wives and children 
through the campaign of misrepresentation he had started, 
retorted, ‘“What’s it matter to me if men and women 
are ruined ? If men care to rush in to make money and 
lose it, it is no concern of mine.” 

He was told, by myself, that I quite believed that, but 
what had he to say about urging men to their ruin? A 
stout-hearted Christian he asserted that he didn’t care 
who was ruined. For once in a way he must have 
spoken the truth—that, at any rate, was the impression 
left on my mind, Perhaps, when the Last Balance is 
struck, it will be decided that the difference between 
Sunderbunds piracies and Clive Street conspiracies 1s 
no more than that between 12 o’clock and midnight, 

Propaganda in the Statesman having done its work, 
a Company was floated with the object of salvaging the 
gold and silver ingots in the Thunder, with the additional 
attraction of finding the solid silver gates of the long- 
destroyed city of Sunderbunds. 

A large steam launch was hired in which share-holders 
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and others interested in the venture took pleasant trips 
down the river. Guzzlers who were firm believers that 
whisky ought to be put down with a strong hand, so always 
took three times more than their share when 1t was on tap 
free, were not glared at as they would have been in 
England when they got really busy. A broker who had 
done well by selling the shares at a premium to his friends 
and filled himself right to the brim on all the exploring 
trips regretted the day they stopped. Broker-like the 
regret did not extend so far as sympathy for the men 
who lost their money. 

Charles Lazarus, of Lazarus & Co., the furniture people, 
grasped so much of the shadow with both hands that 
he eventually went bankrupt. Several others lost large 
sums while Shepherd, with what was left, departed for 
Australia. There, like many others, he found that with 
Calcutta people it was easy to bite *em, but down under, 
there were bigger rogues ad infimium. ‘The pirate of the 
Sunderbunds found himself like a lamb straying into a 
tiger’s lair to look for his dinner. Returning penniless, 
he started practice as “Dr. Shepherd” and, still at- 
tended by his cut-throat bodyguard, he posed as a special- 
ist with a specific guarantce to cure leprosy in two 
doses. 

An old Bengali friend, commenting on Shepherd’s 
medical qualifications, expressed the opinion that, 
‘That man, I tell you, is doubtless an impotent quacker, 
no doubt!’ a remark long cherished asa first class 
example of wrong words giving the right meaning. 

There is possibly nothing new about those licensed and 
unlicensed practitioners who obtain money by false 
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pretences, from superstition to drugs, drugs to operations, 
operations to injections, Shepherd showed little astute- 
ness in promising a cure in two doses. ‘That is too sud- 
den,” as the girl said after a ten years’ courtship, so 
doctoring soon fizzled out, probably from a lack of 
funds and literary craftsmanship. But he hit upon what 
was more or less a winner. 

For quite forty years the English press had a daily 
hair-raiser in the shape of headlines about the Eastern 
Question. Russian designs on India reduced Great 
Britain to a pitiable state of blue funk which did not lead 
our statesmen to make any particular effort to counter. 
The more prominence given to the Russian Bogey, the 
mare unready Great Britain was. 

Shepherd, possibly with some inside information, 
suddenly claimed to be a Russian subject. He hoisted the 
Russian flag over his house ; posted an armed guard in 
fancy costume at his gate, and on public occasions such 
as the Proclamation Parade on New Year’s Day, he turned 
up on horseback among the spectators, in Georgian out- 
fit, a long-skirted coat, rows of silver catridges across his 
breast, Russian boots, striped overalls, a tall Astrachan 
hat, and ornamental sword and belt. People gazed 
on him with an expression such as one sees on the face 
of a well-bred fox terrior’ who unexpectedly finds the 
titbit thrown by his master to be apiece of snipe 
or wild duck. Most of them thought there was little 
difference between a Sunderbunds Pirate and a Russian: 
nobody hked it, Among a fairly wide circle of 
acquaintances he created an impression when he called 
on them or rode through the streets in this disguise, and 
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talked glibly about his experiences in the Imperial 
Palace at St. Petersburg. 

The next move attracted more attention. He rented 
“The Maples” in Darjeeling over which he hoisted 
the Russian flag every morning, ceremoniously hauling 
it down every evening. Then he enlisted a dozen Gurkhas 
whom he took to Sikkim where he announced that he 
had annexed that lofty spot to Russia, further stating that 
it was his intention to declare war on Great Britain. 

The police, knowing that it is easily possible to make 
Gurkhas fight even if they don’t wish to make a start, 
avoided a scrap by inviting Shepherd to Government 
House, Darjeeling, to talk matters over with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal. He took the bait, possibly 
with his eyes open, and was arrested while listening to the 
band on the Chowrasta, and sent to Calcutta. Nothing 
appears to have been done to him more than pay his 
fare to Calcutta, but he had learnt how easy it was to 
frighten authorities who are naturally afraid of getting 
into trouble for neglecting ia stop trouble as soon as it 
starts. 

After annoying or disturbing the greatest Power on 
earth, Shepherd had the drab experience of finding himself 
in the meshes of a real autocracy—the Calcutta Court of 
Small Causes. He had not pid his rent and the land- 
lord went for him. The head bailiff in those days was 
Franks, who hailed from Lancashire, very “ English ” in 
looks and manner—‘‘ Ma foi, c’est un veritable Rosbif! ”’ 
as a pretty young French girl said, whose furniture he, or 
she, or perhaps they did it between them—saved from 
the clutches of the law, 
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Franks was a prominent member of an Ancient Order 
which scatters medals, decorations, and alphabetical 
distinctions with a lavish hand. When he put on his 
dinner clothes he had two rows-——and he was a wide man 
—all gained in the pursuit of the greatest of all virtues. It 
was his habit, in the course of his duty, to retard the 
slow foot of the law if the debtors made a_ contribution 
to funds that were, and are, honestly and efficiently de- 
voted to the education of orphans. If the way of trans- 
gressors is hard, he could be persuaded (for a considera- 
tion} to make it easier and to give him credit, scores of 
orphans are to-day better off for his method of delaying 
the tip-up in the Scales of Justice. 

Full of hope for his charity Franks proceeded to execute 
the warrant for Shepherd’s furniture to find himself 
threatened with a sword. Compromise being the essence 
of Frank’s mentality, he took it as a joke until he found 
himself wounded in the leg. That gave him such a start 
that if he hadn’t swallowed suddenly his heart would 
have jumped out of his mouth. Poor Franks! he 
never bargained for such a thing so retired gracefully 
and invoked the assistance of the other branch of the 
law who sent enough men to tackle any Russian citizen, 
although Shepherd was looked upon as someone excep- 
tional. | 

He was the most expert swordsman in India, frequently 
giving exhibitions at the circus. Lady Roberts, very 
much a soldier’s wife, had a great opinion of his skill. 
One feat was throwing up a silk handkerchiefand cutting 
it in two before it fell. Others were cutting an apple in 
halves on a man’s open hand, or wrapping an orange 
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in a. handkerchief, placing it under a man’s heel and 
then, with a circular sweep cut it in two without 
injusing the handkerchief. On one occasion, when 
performing this feat at a show in Darjecling, he cut off the 
man’s heel which brought the performance to an un- 
pleasant end. Not that that concerned Shepherd whose 
only regret was about his clumsiness. | 

Franks’s complaint brought a party under Inspector 
Elliott of the Mounted Police, formerly serg eant-major 
of wn Field Battery. ‘The ruffian at Shepherd’s gate was 
easily overpowered, but on top of the steps stood Shep- 
herd, in his Russian uniform, armed with the famous 
Damascus blade, defying anyone to touch him. Elliott, 
a married man with four children, told me _ that he 
had reconciled himself to death before he set out, 
particularly as he had little fatth in the bit of hoop 
iron served out as a sword, but it had to be done. Boldly 
tackling the ex-pirate in front, some of his party got. 
into the back of the house and although Elliott was 
wounded below the knee, he secured his man, who re- 
ceived a sentence of six months and one day—the extra 
day being given to allow for an appeal. Nobody thought 
it worth while ta stand bail, so Shepherd went to jail 
without troubling further. 

Some idea of the decadence of law administration in 
india can be gathered from Shepherd’s case. He was 
arrested on May 27, 1892, and sentenced on June 3, a 
weck later. To-day, proceedings might easily drag on 
for a year, during which the police and other  wit- 
nesses would find themselves accused in the true legal 
spirit of the age, of attempted murder, rape, arson, 
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robbing graves and poisoning infants. Mr. A. P. Herbert 
(M. P.) is, I believe, the author of the following lines ; 
they probably apply more to Indian courts of justice 
than to any other part of the Empire. ; 

“But I have been retained to blast 

Your future and expose your past, 

A process which | 

Will make you itch, 

But move the Court to chuckles ! 

And if you falter, blush, or blink, 

The jury will know what to think, 

While if you try 

A smart reply 

The Judge will rap you on the knuckles.” 

After his last term of imprisonment Shepherd dis- 

appeared. It was generally believed that he had gone 
back to Australia, There are many still living im Cal- 
- eutta who remember him while others have been told of | 
his exploits. Most of the details given here have been 
verified as far as possible. Considering how far he 
started, like others of his community, behind scratch, 
he has a niche all to himself for skill, daring, a spirit of 
mischief with a certain malevolent humour, dangerous 
when money was in sight, clever, entertaining, and far 
above others, equipped with the mentality of a scoundrel. 
With a bit of luck particularly in a city like Calcutta, 
he might might have made a great name for himself 
but, like a rocket, he appeared with a flash and came 
down like a stick. 


AN OPPORTUNIST 


“The difference between a lost opportunity and a cat 
isthe cat came back.’ For half a century or more, 
glorified clerks in the Government of India, drawing 
from a hundred a month to three thousand, the poorest 
out-swanking the richest, came to Calcutta full of pomp 
and circumstance as soon as the sun was no longer hot 
enough to make Europe-suits uncomfortable or hurt the 
complexions of the super-refined leading ladies of the | 
land. | 

There were few empty houses in Calcutta during those 
winter months. Highly paid officials took houses, Hats, 
or suitesin swagger boarding houses, making some show 
at magnificence even if they could not compete with the 
despised merchant princes whose money, at any rate, 
was not always obtained through strict overobservance 
of the Ten Commandments. The old-time official did, 
at any rate, spend his money in the country which is as 
it should be. To day he draws more pay but is too 
much a man of minuteness in money matters to worry 
much about the prestige of the Indian Givil service, 
Thirty years of timidity have done their work ; compro mise 
has turned into scuttle before there was time to wonder 
what there was to be frightened of. All the money taken. 
out of India will come back before the last dose of castor 
oil compels us to evacuate the country. 

The unfortunates of those days of lofty digmity were 
the underpaid secretarial clerks, the capable, conscien- 
tious Anglo-Indians who filled confidential posts and 
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breathed importance over empty pockets. In Simla, 
being always under the eye of their superiors, they 
were forced to dress above their station in life and to 
herd in overcrowded insanitary slums, far beneath it, 
No social system can be comfortable for a poor man if he 
has to exist in surroundings that crush self-respect and | 
ruin independence of spirit. Still more disastrous is it 
when those he is expected to emulate draw from ten to 
twenty times his pay and act as if they were the choicest 
social products of Creation. No wonder the jibe went 
round that when God made the world he first asked the 
Indian Civil Service what shape they wished it to take. 
There are many who assert that Calcutta was worth 
keeping as the Capital of Hindustan for one thing only—it 
brought the All-Highest of the land down to earth, if but 
for a short time only. The educative influence of a great 
city is not now felt by the “A, G. A.’s” (Assistant God 
Almighties) of New Delhi and Simla. They cannot avoid 
growing up exalted, narrow, impervious to public opinion, 
ignorant of business (and proud of it) permeated with the 
intention of supporting no scheme for the benefit of the 
country if extra work is entailed during their last two 
years of service. Never out of their Sunday clothes, 
literally and metaphorically, they live in an official en- 
vironment uncontaminated by the facts of life, which does 
more to cripple their usefuleness than anything that 
could have been devised by Solomon in all his glory. 
The book of the world is better than the world of books 
but the snob shuts that book against himself. He is 
generally a toady to superiors and a bully to inferiors, 
too satisied with himself ever to have any desire to 
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improve. The Chinese in their wisdom say—‘'The 
higher the monkey climbs the tree the more you can 
see his bare backside.” During four months of the 
year Calcutta was full of climbers, great and small, 
squeezed among the permanent residents who, in spite 
of them, lived happily but didn’t know it. 

Those were the days before the most exalted Lord 
ardinge heard a jackal howling outside his room in 
Government House and found a mosquito inside it 
which forced him to economise with a new Capital at New 
Delhi at a modest outlay of a paltry hundred millions or 
so sterling. By starving the soldiers in Mesopotamia, 
treating the sick and wounded with callous neglect, 
forcing upon British and Indian troops worse conditions, 
sufferings and indignities than were endured by Napo- 
leon’s troops in their retreat from Moscow, shoving 
bills that ought to have been paid by India on to the 
over-burdened shoulders of British tax-payers, and other 
philanthropic activities, he was able to save a bit more for 
stone summer houses with granite roofs five inches thick, 
massive enough to withstand a bombardment, marble 
baths, and display the might of England’s greatness in 365 
or more extravagantly furnished rooms in a “‘house’’ irt 
New Delhi. For that, and of course, more, the country 
ought to be gratefiul—that is, to a certain extent. What 
that trifling outlay did for the further development of 
India’s snobocracy is beyond estimation. What are the 
odds against an mdependent India deciding that it is 
wiser to scrap the whole cabootle than to bear the 
expense of keeping it going ? But if any one wishes 
to learn mote aboyt Lord Hardinge, a pretty good 
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chit can be read in the Mesopotamian Commission 
Report. That will give some idea of the mentality of 
those we pay to rule over us. 

At one time I had the opinion that the exalted snob did 
a lot of harm, but years have gradually changed that. 
Looking at caste in a casual way, that is snobbery in excel- 
sis. The man who does most harm in India is the poor 
class European. With a disdain for tedious toil, he is too 
often arrogant, tyrannical, full of scorn for all who 
work under him, too ready to act the mangy cur in his 
dealings with Indians. Often lazy, drunken, dirty and 
' insolent, he has one defect that the Indian doesn’t show 
unless animated by hatred— the European, “‘splits’’ on his 
pals. The Indian doesn’t to the same extent. 

Perhaps there cannot be pride of race without snob- 
bery, and that consciously or unconsciously pervades all 
Europeans in the East until they grow old enough to see 
what a lot of good there is in others. There are men who 
can live in an atmosphere of social exaltation without 
being contaminated by it. No one would do Lord 
Curzon the injustice of charging his Viceroyalty with the 
curse of humility. Pompous public perfection was de- 
manded from all who were permitted to bask in the 
glitter of that great Pro-Consul’s halo. Yet there was 
on his staff one of those decent fellows, entirely destitute 
of side, who are to be found, in proportion to their 
numbers, as frequently among the British aristocracy as in 
the ranks of the Labour Party. 

The Earl of Suffolk was for some time an A.D.C. 
on Lord Curzon’s staff and eventually married Miss 
Leiter, sister of Lady Curzon, On a trip home he 
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chummed in with Chase, a Hooghly pilot. Before steam- 
ing into Victoria Station, a discussion started on the pre- 
valence of snobbery in India. The Bengal Pilot Service, 
being betwixt and between social cifcles had more 
than a fair share of that sort of thing, so Solomon John 
Knighton Chase was not quite in agreement with his 
democratic companion. As the train stopped, the Earl 
said, ““Now Pl show you the difference between England 
and India.” 

Making a rush for a suitcase he roughly pushed aside 
one of the porters who greeted him with—“ ’Ere, ’Oo the 
ell are you shovin’ of ? T’li knock yer bloody ’ead off if 
you shove me!’ 

“There you are! That’s the difference !’? and Chase 
had to admit that that would hardly have happened at 
Howrah Station. 

Few great men, and Lord Gurzon was one, had to 
endure more organised depreciation and callous malice 
than that Pro-Consul. ‘The belittling stories that were 
broadcast by clever men full of hatred for one who showed 
them he was their master may have been a testimonial 
to his greatness, but they could not have added to his 
peace of mind. 

One of many was about the Earl of Suffolk who, feeling 
extra chirpy one morning hurriedly pushed open a door 
in Government House. Seeing the Military Secretary 
at his desk he asked, ‘‘Where's the Imperial Boundah?” 

Most unfortunately, he happened to be there. Some- 
what startled he was cool enough to suggest that the 
climate of Calcutta was too trying for some constitutions, 
so the democratic A.D.C. found himself back at 
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regimental duty. That story may not be true, but itis a 
sample of what was devised to injure one who actually 
expected every man to do his duty—and in India too. 
Those who dare try the marvellous eficacy of blunt 
speech or are clever enough to scrape something off the 
top of the cold cream of social humbug naturally find 
the snob easier to handle than anyone. Conceit takes 
so much off a man’s efficiency that he is fair game, 
sure to find himself without sympathy no matter how 
meanly he might be “bested.” The man who goes 
through life without reverence or tradition can go far. 
That is why the Australians give us such a bad time at 
cricket, or it may be due to their abnormally long chins. 
William Noose (we will cail him that for names are 
not news) was one who turned official sublimity to his 
own advantage. A tall, thin, swarthy Eurasian (members 
of that community were not called Anglo-Indians then), 
he had picked up enough journalistic experience on the 
staf of the Calcutta Englishman to know that if you have 
nerve to shove yourself forward, someone has to possess 
more to shove you back; above ali he learnt that if answers 
can be indiscreet, questions put by a journalist are not. 
That merely shows how kinks form in bad manners and 
that people can be trained to submit to any form of rude- 
ness. 


Apparently there was too much of the ferret about 
Noose, so he parted from the Englishman, and drifted 
upcountry where an inveterate interest in the Turf 
obtained for him the post of stable superintendent to 
the Maharajah of Patiala. The knowledge he picked 
up there abeut the inner workings of a Native State 
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reduced whatever principles he might have had to dust. 
When one has been long in those independent places 
where “justice” is the will of the rich man, it is soon real- 
ised that anything can be done—anything at all. 

From Patiala Noose went to Simla where he started a 
paper, and as a person of considerable importance he 
came to Calcutta every cold season, dressed to kill, and 
as bright as a Spring morning. 

Noose and I first met in the Agra Dak Bungalow in May 
1886 when he told many stories about the methods taken 
by Indian noblemen to secure precedence over their rivals. 
One of the most valued of dignities is the number of guns 
fired in their honour during official visits. 

On such errands one of their staff is detailed to count 
the number of rounds fired. There is more than one 
reason for that. The Government of India, with that 
old-time parsimony which private persons cannot ap- 
proach, charges the honoured State with the cost of the 
powder. : 

When we met Noose was full of himself. He was on 
an absolute winner. A Birthday Honour was to be con- 
ferred on an Indian potentate and Guest had seen the 
announcement in type in the Foreign Office press. 
Nothing was easier than to go to the Maharajah and ask, 
‘What will I get if I work a title giving two more guns in 
your salute ?”’ | 

Half a lakh of rupees Noose supposed he would pick 
up and a few days later, on his way to Simla, he was 
as proud and happy as if he had been awarded a Peerage. 

In a long drawn-out dispute between twa Princes Noose 
took a hand. It has been said that no man can serve two - 
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masters; were that true half the solicitors in Caletta would 
be out of work and 90% of the rest hard up. Like them 
Noose was able to furnish information to both sides 
from proofs taken out of the Government Press. 
Everybody knew there were leakages but stopping them 
meant alot of hard work and might bring trouble on 
highly paid officials. Cutting off the supply at one 
source would only open others, because in the East the 
wind can be turned to suit the angle of the rich man’s 
windmill, Noose was a power to be reckoned with and 
there must have been something in his boast that 
officials feared him. | _ 
It is possible for those who take bribes from both sides 
to be more or less impartial, but impartiality to Noose 
was little more than the virtue of a fool’s or knave’s 
wisdom. Impartial people do not constitute a numer- 
ous class, and Noose was without silly quibbles, intent 
on making hay when the sun shone, even if other Chris- 
tians found themselves compelled to make bricks without 
straw. Like Robin Hood, or secretaries of charities, he 
took from the rich or from any fools who could be got at. 
The only sufferers were Government officials, who, ruled 
by the need for dissimulation and expediency might 
resent being given their own medicine but could not 
afford to squeal. | 
A soldier friend tells of meeting Noose in London at 
the time the soldier was an impecunious cadet at Sand- 
~ hurst. 
He accompanied Noose into a fashionable barber’s 
shop and watched him having everything done to his 
hair that the barber could suggest. When that was 
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through, Guest took the barber aside and borrowed ten 
pounds from him. 

In a Strand restaurant he was given a bad sovereign. 
Assuming that was a common trick of theirs with 
strangers, he tackled them, receiving a stock of dud 
coins to square things. To show there was nothing paltry 
about him, he became a regular customer, paying his 
bills in their own coin. 

Fully equipped with the unfailing good humour of the 
successful scoundrel he travelled through life a staunch 
upholder of the doctrine of self-help. As in the vegetable 
world the graft is the most important part of the tree, 
Noose was content with that consolation brought by 
cash in hand. That was worth all the posthumous 
abuse salaried officials might heap upon his memory. 
Exposure would but advertise him, and certainly enhance 
his reputation, and, making the Government look ridicu- 
lous would not keep him awake at night, so he feared 
nothing. | 

Pat Lovett, in Capztal, related how Noose at the Roya! 
Durbar in 1911, was not invited to the Press Camp. 
Had he gone there it is more than likely he would have 
been turned out, yet, outside the pale, he managed to 
publish spicy details, many of which could only have come 
from officials. 

Noose asked Lovett to write exactly what struck him 
about the State Entry which so badly lacked the display 
of Lord Curzon’s Durbar of 1903 when huge, gaily capari- 
soned elephants formed part of the procession and 
nothing was omitted which was likely to add to the 
splendour, No modern military display can compare 
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with the barbaric magnificence of the East, and when the 
King rode through ona horse (owing, it was said, to the 
Queen’s refusal to ride on an elephant), the rumour went 
round that the King was not there at all—that the fear of 
assassination kept him away. As utter fearlessness 1s the 
outstanding quality of the Royal Family, this statement 
created something of a sensation. The procession was 
drab and as Pat Lovett was a fine paragraphist, his racy 
candour helped Guest to sell thousands of his paper. 

Miserly in matters concerning himself, he would, when 
travelling, be generous to railway men who served him. 
He boasted that he could obtain a reserved compartment, 
sometimes a special train, for a box of Havanas. As the 
Railways can give any other public service four stone 
and a beating when it comes to consistent wangling, that 
could not have been difficult for a man of Noose’s 
capabilites. 

In the end he fell on hard times. A long illness gave 
many opportunities to regret the money given to book- 
makers ; suffering broke his spirit. The man who boasted 
that he never paid income-tax died poor and miserable, 
full of the knowledge that if little fleas have lesser fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em, big rogues have bigger 
rogues and so on ad tnfiniium. 


SKATING RINK 


It is often said that the emancipation of the women of 
England dates from the advent of the safety bicyclé; as 
the pneumatic tyre has changed the social life of the 
world, that is practically true. When the safety bicycle 
came in girls were able to ride away from mother and 
never rode back. | : 

The emancipation of Anglo-Indian girls started: with 
the first large skating rink in Calcutta. Up to then they 
were practically in purdah, spending the long, long Indian 
day in long white dressing gowns, never going out of the 
house unlesss properly escorted, They were mast carefully 
looked after, lived secluded lives and must have ranked 
among-the most respectable women in the world. The 
rink gave a chance to think less about convention and 
more about liberty which, if looked at with a broad mind, 
did them a lot of good. At any rate they make better 
marriages than they did which is as much. as most sen- 
_ sible women hope for. 

Roller skating set in with a craze of enthusiasm 
which swept aside all else.. Father and mother, who were 
almost as “‘purdahised” as their daughters could hardly 
be expected to take iton. They watched while their girls 
went daft over it and good-looking instructors, mostly 
ex-cavalrymen with perfect figures in well fitting braided 
hussar uniforms got them on in Jess than no time. Girls 
delighted in their new-found freedom, and like women all 
over the world, give them an inch and they take an ell— 
-of a lot. : : 
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Anglo-Indians spring from a union in which the father 
has a fairer skin than the mother, particularly if the mother 
is good looking. Girls inherit the attributes of the male 
parent and seem to be more intelligent than their brothers 
who take after their mother. The result is that there are 
more country-born girls than men working im business 
houses, and they seem to be able to command better pay 
too, 

The first boom in roller skating started about 1876, 
when people in Europe went mad over it. Young 
people walked about with a pair of skates hanging on 
their arms, even if they never put them on their feet. 

The fashion soon spread to India. Felix von Goldstein, 
the Viceroy’s bandmaster, a burly, genial and accom- 
plished musician, opened a small rink in Simla about 
a year later. Von Goldstein had mineteen children, 
(sixteen sons and three daughters) and a wife with a 
wooden leg. 

People skated on the cement floor of the band stand in 
the Calcutta Zoo in 1884, while about the same time, 
perhaps earlier, Jack Andrews had a rink alongside the 
Theatre Royal. 

The first public rink on a large scale was constructed 
by Jack Kealman, structural engineer to A. N. Ridgeley, 
a young man about twenty-five who claimed to have had 
a successful career Down Under. A site on the Maidan 
was secured. The floor of well matched teak was a 
fine piece of work, 250 by 175 feet. Walls and roof were 
tastefully decorated and at night the building was a 
blaze of electric light. : 

The biggest and most good-humoured crowd ever seen 
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on the Calcutta Maidan paid for admittance on the 
opening night in November 1888. A week or so later 
two British warships came into port. Crowds of blue 
jackets and marines went for it—all out—~and about as 
gracefully as a bull mastiff romps on a polished floor. 


Hard as nails they came the most terrific purlers while 
lookers-on laughed until their sides ached. As a Bengali 


on-looker said, ‘““No such tamasha has been seen since 
long time—since before long time’. The sailors made the 
rink the most popular place in Calcutta. -A local girl, 
in a general knowledge paper had to write something 
about the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. One of 
the questions was, ‘‘What is a sliding seat ?” Having 
obviously been to the Rink her reply was, “Skating is 
~ a sliding seat.”’ 

The craze for roller skating lasted several years. The 
Columbia Rink on the Maidan was run by men full 
of ideas aiming at endless attractions. Races ior skaters, 
carnivals, fancy dances, children’s sports and teas with 
prizes for all crowded one another. The bicycle was 
growing in popular favour and races between cyclists 
(on penny-farthing machines) and skaters, with the attrac- 
tion of nasty spills added to the amusement. 

_ A few years later bicycles had been improved. . The 
“Safety model came in bringing with it the tandem, one 
of which was brought out by two Calcutta sportsmen, 
Teddy Read and Charlie Ives. They soon became 
unpopular by whizzing past half-trained horses while 
speeding round the Maidan. Near the old Presidency 
Jail were scores of pigeons who, like other living things, 
were unaccustomed to seeing anything going so fast ; when 
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they were taking a little walking exercise while feeding on 
the road, they were also taken by surprise and run over. 
_ Popular indignation grew. The police were forced to 
take action. Anything that ran over pigeons must be 
travelling too fast. Pigeons could do anything up to thirty 
miles an hour so no further corroboration was needed. 
The tandem was a danger to mankind, so in due course 
Read and Ives appeared before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, a stodgy old-timer, otherwise a European 
gentleman who was somewhat notorious for taking bribes 
from both sides and even then giving a wrong decision. 
This did not prevent him claiming to be always guided 
by his conscience. In some way he resembled that 
Oriental pillar of justice who, whenever he took his seat 
in Court, piously ejaculated, ‘‘We will now proceed to — 
tamper with justice and mercy.”” Everybody was against 
speeding on bicycles and this Chief Presidency Magistrate 
made up his mind to please the public, so he issued orders 
that, in future, they must not pass anything on the road. 
“What about bullock carts?’? asked Ives. 

“Or steam rollers ?”’ said Read. | 
“You are fined twenty-five rupees each and must pass 
nothing on the road.” After that pronouncement, an 
attractive advertisement offering a pieyele. built for two 
failed to find a buyer. - : 

W. S. Burke was on overtime, that j 1S, his vocabulary 
‘was after one of this Solomon’s decisions. Burke ran a . 
garriwallah in for turning without warning by which 
Burke and his bike were badly broken up. The Magistrate 
(the same as before) refused to convict, because both 
parties were on the wrong side of the road. 
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At one of the fancy-dress carnivals where prizes were 
awarded for the most original costumes, a man in a 
shroud embroidered with the skull and crossbones, his 
face covered with luminous white paint, skated round in 
a coffin while his widow, in full panoply of woe and weeds, 
mopped, her eyes with a black-bordered handkerchief 

while skimming over the floor behind him, 
Women shrieked and fainted and the cemeterial couple 
were ordered to leave. 

Curiously too, the man was in a real coffin and under 
ground before the sensation had quite faded irom the 
public mind. Some said it was the result of auto-sugges- 
tion. Perhaps that aggravated the effect cf luminous 
paint but too late he learnt the difference between origin- 
ality and good taste. 

A character who took a great interest in the Columbia 
Rink was. W. Wawn, affectionately known among his 
intimates as the Musical Liar. A Hooghly pilot, he has 
long been coiled up on the beach. 

During my second year he made friends with me. 
He sang well, and I used to play his accompaniments 
to our mutual enjoyment. Smart, and well-built, he 
carried himself with dignity and was never out of his 
steel-pen suit and white tie in the evenings. With iron- 
grey hair and moustache, fresh complexion and the light 
blue eye which can unerringly spot a chance of making 
money as Clearly as it defines a distant bull’s-eye, he was 
one whose mission in life was to glean from growing crops 
—a comparatively humble but industrious member of 
that great unrecognised profession——getting on in the 
world. : | — 
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Wawn never met you without enthusiasm. “TI sang at 
a concert the other night and simply astounded everybody. 
Not a soul there knew I could sing and they told me 
afterwards what a pity it was I didn’t go on the stage as 
they’d never heard a voice like mine.” | 

He slavishly :mitated the mannerisms of the best singers 
and tosee him with tilted-up chin working his wav 
aloft in Tom Bowling was pretty to watch and almost 
worth paying to hear. At that time he was earning about 
Rs. 2,000 a month, but he lived in a sort of godown - 
over a coachbuilders in Bentinck Street, and used to 
browse around for his meals. There was not the slightest 
side about him, for whenever I returned from 
upcountry Wawn would look me up so that we ‘might 
dine together and I could enjoy the privilege of paying 
for his dinner and drinks while listening to what people 
said abcut his voice. _ : 

During the boom Wawn ran a Society Skating Club 
_which was the yellow jaundice of tone and exclusiveness 
adhering ‘so rigidly to caste prejudices that those outside 
the pale never stopped talking about it. Then, even 
more than now, it was easy to pick out the best people 
in Calcutta—the de-Puigatives of Purgatory—they 
helped you to. Who were, and who were not eligible 
grew into a burning question. Society seethed with 
enmity, particularly after one or two ladies of irre- 
proachable position and character had walked in without 
invitatlons and were asked to leave. | 

The most exclusive among the Club members were of 
‘that class who look upon those they consider inferiors 
much as a high-class Jewish butcher would regard 
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pigs’ trotters. They would be inexpressibly shocked 
were they invited to meet at dinner people of the same 
social standing as their own mother and sisters. In the 
East social arrogance is so general that it is hopeless fcr 
anyone to attempt to cope with it although the Achilles 
hell is political cowardice. The biggest snobs refrain with 
fear from any patriotism, They draw a rigid line at that, 
but are not afraid to join in an attack on any man 
who dares to be patriotic. : 

The man who said one half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives didn’t live in Calcutta. Many 
a citizen has found those at the breakfast table who knew 
- more than he did about what happened the previous night 
and learnt later that those who didn’t soon set about 
finding out all about it. 

Outsiders disccvered that the most prominent of the 
jady members of the Society Skating Club who was so 
good-looking they could not help hating her, had suddenly 
found herself wondering if it was better to have loved and 
lost your characier than never to have loved at all, 

Poor soul! She was dismayed to find how thin the ice 
is even on a roller skating rink. Almost before she 
grasped what being found out meant, those who feared 
nothing and those who were taking a few chances were 
indifferent as to who cast the last stone so long as they 
got in a good one with first. After that the Society 
‘Skating Club wilted like butter in the open on a hot 
day. Nobody resigned. It jurt petered out. Like all 
these things, there were some funds but they faded out of 
sight also. 

- Before the hot weather was half over Ridgeley, knowing 
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that a heavy shower followed by a hot sun would turn the 
floor of the rink into a series of small switchbacks, sold, 
out to a syndicate of social and financial magnates. 
The moving spirit in the syndicate was a leading char- 
tered accountant, one of those men with a face you would 
never expect to meet inside a church. His friends were 
either unmarried or grass widowers who evidently 
thought the rink would be a sort of permanent Garden of 
Eden, paying its way while they browsed on apples ‘and 
cowslips. All the skating after the bargain was settled 
was done with their money, the syndicate learning 
from an unusual side (to them) of the deal, how easily 
money and experience can change hands. They got less 
than they expected even from the bikriwallahs. 

In spite of the old writer who said, 

“All the vantage and the winning 
Good buyers get at the beginning.”’ 
there is something to be said for the.man who gets out 
first. 

One evening the Musical Liar invited himself tc ‘dine 
with me at the Adelphi, where he did himself well with 
a gin and bitters, two large pegs, a glass of pert and the 
fashionable liqueur, curecoa, while he talked of staggering 
an audience at the Union Chapel. When. dinner: was 
over the Khitmagar was told—‘Give the Sahib the 
bill Poor Wawn looked so pained that I felt quite glad. 
he’d.had his dinner first. Throwing the money on ‘the 
table with the recklessness of a man on a hundred a 
month, he gulped down his coffee, walked out without 
a word, and never spoke to me again. I was growing 
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On the way out in 1883 I had my first look at Indian 
juggling and was long convinced that I had seen the rope 
trick. The juggler must have been good at his job even 
if he was only a mental confidence trickster. If faith can 
move mountains doubt can demolish them and I believe 
now that the rope trick is impossible. 

However, if I didn’t see the rope trick I have certainly. 
met what was said io be a wolf-child. 

One hot and dusty morning in the month of May I 
crossed the Ganges at Monghyr to work my way through 
Tirhoot, Bettiah and Champarun and for five weeks rode 
from one indigo factory to another, roasted in the 
sun, and withered by the West wind. Then the rains 
set in making a forty-mile ride into Chapra a nightmare 
of thunder and lightning, pouring rain and_ breached 
roads. | 

It had been a rough time. One can hardly expect 
planters to lend good nags to a stranger, particularly 
if they don’t know his weight. Long journeys on broken 
down crocks of walers, or intractable hard bargains of 
ponies who emulated catherine wheels when you got 
near them, saddles which, under sodden breeches rubbed 
off square inches of skin made riding different from a 
pleasant bit of sowari across the Maidan. 

I fetched up at Chapra in time to Jump into a mixed 
train. Done to the world, soaking wet, with muddy water 
Squeiching out of my boots, my hands like a washer- 
woman’s, it was delightful beyond words to be done with 

| 1] 
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long rides and to feel at peace. Before putting on dry 
clothes it was worth something to lie flat for a few minutes 
to take a few kinks out of my back. A cool breeze 
came through the open windows. After those weeks of 
glare, dust and thirst, life was worth living. It was a 
good world. | | 

When I awoke my clothes were dry. Stiff and ill, with 

an agonizing stitch in my right side, I began to throw 
up quarts of liquid that looked like ink. When the train 
pulled up at Gorakhpore I could barely stand. There 
was something ironical about riding forty miles a few 
hours ago and now hardly able to crawl forty yards. A 
ticcy gharry took me to the Dak Bungalow, a wretched, 
dilapidated wreck of a place. I threw myself on the 
string bed, not caring whether I lived or died. 

The khansamah, seeing a stranger in such a state, appears 
to have thrown my red blanket over me before bolting. 
Not without experience, he sensed that the police might 
squeeze him under the pretext of holding an inquiry into 
the death of a stranger. It was safer to be out of 
the way. 

For time without end I seemed to be hopelessly striving 
to grope my way through the pitch darkness of a black 
velvet tent. About midnight on the third day the fever 
broke. For many hours I lay still wondering where I 
was ; what had happened. Jackals howled on the veran- 
dah like all the banshees in Ireland. A civet cat at a 
gallop chased rats and other squeaking things across the 
ceiling cloth over my head. As morning dawned I 
_ saw that profuse perspiration had taken the coloui out of 
the blanket for my khaki suit was dyed pink ; it reeked 
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with fever sweat and the carrion odour of the bats that 
swarmed in the thatched roof. 

Free from pain but unable to move, I lay wondering, 
when an extraordinary creature with open mouth, hands 
hanging limply in front of his legs, louped into the room 
hike a huge ape and Jeaned over to grin and breathe in 
my face. | 

Going through the motions of firing a gun, he breathed 
a ‘““Whoop”’ and went through the contortions of a dying 
animal. | 

His next effort with bent wrist and forearm depicted 
a cobra striking and the agonising death of the victim, 
obviously taken from life. 

Picking up a stick he waltzed about like a principal at 
one of those gatherings where Hindus show how dear 
their Moslem brethren are to them. He twisted, jumped 
and dodged as though tackling a battalion of goondas. 

The Hindu-Moslem pact was followed up with a 
boating disaster. Seated on the floor he rowed for all 
he was worth until the boat capsized. Then came the 
struggle in imaginary water and the curl-up as the 
victim drowned. 

After each item he rose from the floor, grinned, louped 
towards my charpoy, opened his mouth to breathe on me 


and let me smell the sort of grub he ate. I sweated with 


apprehension in case he touched me. 

‘Fwo hours later he turned up te give his performance 
an encore. After the fourth revival I grew more used to it, 
although I hated to find him jump in at the door, grin, 
halt, creep forward a couple of paces, and jump 
sideways, before starting his show again, 
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All this time I was too ill te move, and not quite certain 
whether what I saw could be real. Indescribably thirsty 
I was about to make an effort to get some water, when 
a visitor walked into the room. 

‘He had a huge, close-cropped square head, two double 
chins at the back of his neck, and eyebrows like those on 
a Chinese executioner. He belonged to a German mis- 
sion opposite the bungalow and said he had only just been 
told a Sahib was lying ill, so he came to see about it. 

His name was Stern. He looked it, while he spoke in 
lumps of trombone tones, as crisply as a penal battalion 
drill sergeant. 

He lost little time in letting me know that my iness 
was a just retribution for my sins, wondered where I ex- 
pected to spend eternity, and urged me to repent for the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, assuring me that did 
I not mend my ways I should get it far worse next time. 

In strict accordance with the religious manual of the 
day he emptied his theological guns, shattering any 
barriers of hope for better times for me in this world or in 
any other. 

After a prayer the better part of an hour long by which 
he crushed my soul to pulp he became more cheerful 
sending for milk and soda from his mission. After three 
days without a drink, high fever, and a chilled liver one 
can hardly imagine what that termble prayer was to me. 
Looking back it seems a relic of brutality entirely 
against Christian doctrines and love of fellow man. 
But it was the custom of the day. Thirty years later I 
found the same heartlessness practiced in Tangier. 
When sick women called at the mission dispensary they 
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‘were locked in a room hymns were sung and hour-long 
prayers were said while the suffering heathen learned 
what it was to come to Christians for succour. 

Padre Stern, once he considered he had earned his pay 
by preaching woe, devastation and hell’s torments to a 
sick youth, turned out to be quite decent. He detailed 
a man to look after me and sent little delicacies from the 
Mission, always prayed when he called but having paid 
that toll became a normal human being. 

The story of my alarm at what I thought was a night- 
mare greatly tickled him, He told me something about 
the freak’s history. 

Some villagers had brought him to the Mission with 
a story that he had been found in a cave. At that 
time he was about ten years’ old. He was suspicious, 
tried to bite those who held him and _ struggled tc 
escape. Years of care in the Mission had impreved him 
without taking away all traces of his jungly ways but there 
was still much of the savage in his nature. 

After the padre left, the wolf-child sneaked in again 
and I examined him more closely. His knees were large | 

and flat, showing traces of years of crawling ; to the best 
of my recollection he had no tongue butonce I knew all 
' about him he did not seem so uncanny, although it was 
uncomfortable to see such a morbid affliction slouching 
about like a refugee from Madame ‘Taussaud’s. Quite 
evidently he knew I was ill and thought he could en- 
courage me by showing how other men died. There 
are others who can never see a cripple without talking 
about feet, but he meant no harm and in his own way 
tried to be entertaining, | 
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Three years later I was again in Gorakhpore but the 
old bungalow with its bats and civet cats had been 
pulled down and a comfortable building stood in its 
place. | 
A genial crowd of fellows happened to be staying there 
over the week end. A Police Superintendent, a tailor’s 
traveller, an optician, and a railway man. After a cheery 
dinner we sat late and played nap-for pice and of course 
my experiences with the wolf-child were brought up. 

Just after breakfast the next morning we were 
wondering how to pass the time when someone spotted 
him in the compound. Of course he was welcomed, and 
given a drink and biscuits. It was Sunday so he had 
on a clean shirt and dhoti. After two more drinks he 
took on with a Trichy cheroot while the policeman 
prepared a cocktail in a half-gallon bathroom dipper 
which he was sure would take quite a bit of beating. 
The foundatian was some beer left over from the pre- 
vious night fortified with two pegs of whisky, a dash of 
brandy, some Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, a liberal 
helping of Lea & Perrin’s Worcester sauce, a2 lump of 
Day & Martin’s blacking to give it body and a hearty 
shake of the pepper pot to put a top on. The wolf-child 
put it out of sight with evident enjoyment going through 
the various items of his repertoire of painful deaths 
in between whiles. Just as the drink was getting a 
good hold, scores of Indian Christian girls, beautiful 
pocket Venuses, marched two deep out of the Mission 
compound on their way to Church. | 

We all said it was an infernal shame and so it was. 
I have always admitted that and when I admit 
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anything three times I mean it. Immediately the wolf- 
child saw the converts the line of march, we saw he 
was half inclined to join them. Someone gave him 
a push-off and he took post at the head of the column, 
waving his cigar like an alderman applauding an after- 
dinner speech. With half a hundred girls giggling 
behind, he staggered along the road to Church. 

Of course it was little less than an outrage but that 

is what happened. Nearly a hundred people thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves and perhaps he afterwards looked 
back on that Sunday morning as the greatest time in 
his life when so many Sahibs took a friendly interest 
in his welfare. 
_ Every now and then stories of children brought up by 
wolves appear in the press and are accepted as facts by 
those who read them for the first time, particularly as they 
are generally vouched for by missionaries who, as a Class, 
may be as ready to buy blue sky as they are keen to retail 
it. Were wild animals animated by compassion for any- 
thing but their own teeth they would starve to death, so 
perhaps the wolf-child is as much a myth as the rope trick. 
Still when one has seen during an epidemic, father and 
mother lying dead and neglected on a railway station 
platform and their two crying infants beside them, the 
younger trying to obtain nourishment from his dead 
mother’s breasts, and none of the people on the platiorm 
taking the slightest interest in them, one understands 
how anything can happen. 

The story of children brought up by wolves i isa a pleasing 
fiction as old as the hills. Those who expect to finda 
Charles Dickens’ character among a pack of wolves are 
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capable of believing anything. Sentament separates 
man from beast but from what one sees in the East, 
the guif is of no great width. 

The alleged wolf-child is more likely to be a mental or 
physical deficient abandoned by its parents, not always at ° 
birth but, when found to be hopelessly useless, is made to 
shift for itself, How they manage ta survive is a puzzle, 
but stamina js an uncertain quality in all of us. 

The belief is held all over India that wolves steal babies 
and bring them up as their own but a wolf's supply of 
milk gives out in a few weeks, and suckling children 
would hardly be likely to survive ona diet of putrid meat 
picked up in a filthy den. : 

Sir William Sleeman apparently believed in the were- 
wolf but the evidence he gives in support of it is not 
convincing. He says that few Hindus dare to destroy 
a wolf, though it may have eaten a child of theirs or 
actually be in the act of carrying offa child in its 
mouth. 

He further says that Hindus long had a belief that the 
family of a man who kills a wolf, or even wounds it, soon 
goes to utter ruin, and so also any village within the boun- 
daries of which a wolf has been killed or wounded. 
_ They have no objection to their being killed by other 
people away from the villages ; on the contrary are very 
glad to have them destroyed so long as the bload 
from the wolves does not drop on their premises. 


In Africa there are leopard men whe go about on all 
fours. They fasten leopard’s claws to their hands and 
feet, and when they attack a human being, sever the 
carotid artery in the manner of leopards, 
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Officials in East Africa were ordered to reund up those - 
pests of the night. It was said they captured ninety, all 
of whom mysteriously died in jail, Well, truth is stranger 
than fiction—it is to most people, 

The Englishman some forty years ago reported the 
discovery of a wild boy in the neighbourhood of Dalsingh 
serail, Tirhoot. Bhagelu Singh, a zemindar while out 
shasting saw something resembling a human being 
running away, obviously through fear. The jungle 
was searched and a boy, aged about fourteen, was dis- 
covered, stark naked. 

He was kept in the Kacheri bari of the zamindar and 
attracted crowds by his manner of eating everything raw, 
fish, frogs, being eaten as soon as they were caught. (I 
once saw a Chinaman eat a live frog—‘same likee pickee 
up’). Cooked food he rejected and he refused ta wear 
clothes, was unable to speak, making a chattering’ 
sound, but could laugh. It was not discovered how he 
came to live in the jungle. 

Some light was thrown on these wild boys and men 
about the same time—1892. Dr. MacGowan, a well- 
known Shanghai physician, in an article published in the 
Shanghai Mercury, gives some particulars of the manner in 
which the Chinese manufacture wild men. The appear- 
ance of one shown in Kiangse caused a sensation. ‘“‘His 
entire body was covered by the skin of a dog, which had 
‘been substituted for his own derm or true skin. He was _ 
able to stand erect (they are sometimes maimed and 
only able to go on all fours) he could give utterance to 
inarticulate sounds, he could sit, stand, and make a bow 
a la Chinoise, and conduct himself generally as a human 
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being. Innumerable crowds paid for a sight of him.” 
beeen anes Further inquiry disclosed the facts of his 
kidnapping, of his captivity, and of the horrid operations 
to which he had been subjected. His proprietor was tried, 
probably executed, and admitted that only one in five of 
those children so treated survived.” 

In 1927 the London Graphic gave publicity to a story 
of a Hungarian Mowgli, a ‘‘Man Animal.” Then there 
was the story of the Baboon Boy who was cared for by a 
baboon foster mother and spent a large span of his boy- 
hood with them. The Morning Post gave prominence 
to that. 

The most blood-curdling of these stories comes from 
the world of the Arabian Nights. The ghoul is a terror. 
A stranger invited to dinner who picked up grains of 
rice and ate each as if it was a meal would be viewed 
with grave suspicion in many parts of the East. Slim- 
mers would be in realdanger. ‘That is why a stranger is 
expected to eat heartily so that, at any rate, he would not 
need his ration of blood that night. Ghouls have their 
limits. 

The Were-wolf is interesting to those who would be 
impressed by the bogey man. Most of us are pleased 
when we come across something which interests others, 
particularly those who are not so keen about accuracy 
as they are about the marvellous. Ifthey care to accept 
such stories as truth, well, thisisa free country and if 
they enjoy all the improbabilities, they are to be envied. 
A Bengali doctcr who wes told such a yarn, weited until 
the narrator was out of hearing when he said, “That is 
a very idiot man !”’ He was nat very far qut either, 
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Fifty years ago the population of Calcutta numbered 
more than half a million, but life among the few hundreds 
of Europeans there was gilded with few attractions. 
Work was hard. Hours were long. Pay was small. 
There were no Saturday half-holidays. Men worked 
from 9 or 10 until dark ; few places had artificial light. 
When it was not possible to see to write,) men walked 
heme. In spite of the heat walking was fashionable. 
Twenty men could be seen walking on the Maidan 
to one today. The advantages of walking are possibly 
exaggerated but men believed in eating more—it was 
considered a good sign to make a big meal—so walking 
helped digestion. Most men prefer a car tc walking and 
the few women who walk are expecting to beccme en- 
gaged, which probably explains most of the cause for 
what is left of the walking habit today. 

Ticca”gharries did not offer much pleasure or comfort. 
The rates were low. Second class gharries with one 
horse cost two rupees for five hours and three for a day 
of nine hours. That meant starvation for men and 
hoises. ‘There were no phactons ; first class, ten blind 
gharries rattled worse than an ammunition cart over 
rough ground. Like most other things of those mean 
days they were without profit or comfort. Before [ forget 
it~the toll for a gharry over Howrah Bridge was 
five annas. 

Between arriving home and dinner time men lay back 
in long-sleeve chairs, drank full pegs, and smoked cheroots. 
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Cigarettes were considered effeminate or foreign— 
practically, in British eyes, the same thing. After dinner 
they had their feet on the table. Everybody did that 
although it was claimed as a privilege for those.who had 
been more than seven years in the country. As the 
pull-punkah was over the dining table there was not much 
encouragement to leave it. | 

Even when judged by the English standard where work 
was considered to be good enough for the amusement of 
the working classes, life was dull. But in one respect — 
it was possible to obtain for next to nothing a better holiday 
than one can get today. There were opportuni- 
ties for going out to sea in the Retriever, or the Sir 
John Lawrence, when those tugs went to the Sandheads 
looking for sailing ships to tow up the Hooghly. Pas- 
sengers paid the captain five rupees a day for their food, 
and, if wise, took a generous supply of whisky with them, 
As that cost but two rupees a bottle it could be done with- 
out a great deal of difficulty. 

The officers were splendid seamen ; they had to be. 
After a cyclone little time was lost in pushing out into the 
turbid waste of waters looking for casualties and offering 
help in the shape of a good stout hawser. 

Once a ship was sighted the tug steamed fairly close 
and towage rates were chalked on a blackboard. Bar- 
gaining went on for hours, sometimes developing into an 
exchange of compliments in language that would split 
an iceberg. Occasionally terms were rejected ; the tug 
would turn about when the windjammer captain would 
have something to say about bloodsuckers, pirates, illegi- 
timate Jlanoeshoremen whoce hirthnlace wae the Tela -f 
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Dogs but after the cursing match terms were arranged 
and nobody minded. “‘Asking prices’ was as much a 
part of the game at sea as it was, and Is, on shore. But 
there was one captain—Spence, I think was his name. He 
commanded the Chandbally steamer. He was a perfect 
master at cursing keeping on for at least twenty words 
after listeners thought he must stop for breath. Dinghy- 
wallahs would quail and change colour when he started 
on them for taking the paint off the side of his ship and 
it must have cost them quite a bit to be re-established 
in the estimation of their boatmates afterwards. Yet to 
look at and talk to Spence at ordinary times he left the 
impression of a parson, with a more than average breadth 
of mind. 


The advantage about these trips to the Sandheads 
was the uncertainty of the date of return. A trip of four 
days might run into eight but as uncertainty ts the charm 
of life, that added to the pleasure of the prospect. 

Right through the winter and during the Monsoon, the 
Races were a great attraction. Everybody who could 
afford it and many who couldn’t kept a horse, The stables 
in Dhurumtallah could any day turn out 5,000 
horses. Cook & Co., near the Mosque, and Hart Bros. 
kept quite 4,000 between them and then there was 
Squire Milton, Brown & Co., and Lauter. Horsey men 
fram. England and Australia, cavalry officers frcem the 
British and Indian Army swarmed in the winter. 
Horse importers were important men handling large 
sums; they were mostly Britons who had gone young 
to Australia and what they did not know about selling 
horses was hardly worth bothering about. Most 
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of the bookmakers and their pencillers came from Home. 
Miller and Brittain were the leaders ; one of them, I. 
forget which, was a regular attendant at the Cathedral 
on Sundays. “ 

I saw my first Viceroy’s Cup run on January 1, 1884, 
from the privacy of the big enclosure. ‘There must be 
many habitual racegoers who could not tell you offhand 
which is the big enclosure. I can. It is that part of the 
Maidan of which the racecourse is the perimeter. 

Calcutta could always make sure of at least one good 
circus every yeat. Clowns can clown, horses be ridden, 
and lions tamed in any language. There is no form of 
public entertainment that makes so univeisal an appeal, 
and Indians, cultured and illiterate came in such num- 
bers that made it worth while to put on a good programme. 

Life in a circus is a hard business. ‘The principals of 
Wilson’s or Filles’s circus put up in Jordan’s Hotel, 
Rangoon, in 1885 or 6. No sooner did they come home 
after a performance than there was a row about something. 
There might be one or two fights before they went to bed. 
Wilson was a gentlemanly fellow but cven he took a turn 
at the scrapping. At tiffin time the next day they seemed 
friendly enough, but there was sure to be trouble again at 
midnight. . 

Modern circuses no longer encourage horseplay 
cr issue challenges to anyone to ride a vicious donkey, 
catch a cannon ball, or swarm up a greasy pole. But in 
those days men like Lord William Beresford went into the 
ring to ride an unrideable donkey or climb seme unclimb- 
able fence. People entered into the spirit of the thing 
and the Military Secietary te the Viceroy could do as 
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he liked. I once saw him present a brooch or necklace 
to some delighted equestrienne who looked very fetching 
in her tights and spangles. 

In recent years the police refused to allow a circus on 
the Maidan and circus people were compelled to pitch 
their moving tents a taxi ride farther from home. When 
this order was first issued there was a storm of protest. 
The Commissioner of Police thought fit tc climb down. 
The order was modified. Peimission was granted but 
there must be no music. He might as well have prohibited 
horses, but the order was self-explanatory as well as clever. 

Harmston’s circus seemed to outlast most of the others. 
For many years Bob Love was the manager. Tall, thin, 
with a mournful soit of moustache, one would never at 
first sight associate him with circus life. Full of tireless 
energy and highly capable, he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of missing the oppoitunity enjoyed by so many 
Australians, going to the war to be civilised. 

Lord Curzon, during his Viceroyalty, was asked to give 
his patronage to Harmston’s Circus. That obtained, 
every effort was made to ensure perfection in every detail. 
As everybody knows, Lord Curzon was meticulous in 
his pronunciation of English and a stickler for etiquette. 
Those about him never failed to speak of the undulating 
part of Northern India as the ‘Hi-Mah-lyas.’ When 
the 1918 Armistice was imminent he was credited with 
expressing the hope that the proceedings would not 
degenerate into a ‘“Mafeking be-ah-no. (beano.) 

The thrill of the programme was given by a daring 
fellow whose professional name was Diavolo. He looped 
the loop on a bicycle, It was a nerve-racking feat 
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and some few months after appearing before India’s 
(second) greatest. Pro-ConsuJ, Diavolo was killed at 
Manila, 

On this particular night everything was the essence 
of refinement. Bob Love was on tenterhooks. Bunting 
and beautiful flowers decorated the Viceregal box. The | 
red carpet was brushed until there was not even a fibre 
on it. The A.D.C.s and a couple of Maharajahs tn the 
Viceregal party were turned out as gorgeously as money 
could make them and when Bob Love walked into the 
centre of the arena to stop the band, everybody was on 
the tiptce of excitement. | 

Loudly clearing his throat he began. “Ladies and 
gentlemen! Your Excellencies ! Ladies and gentlemen ! 
Diavolo will now play the dice with death, That is to 
say, he will loop the loop, or.. break... .his...... bloody 
I? 

The grim silence with which this: was received con- 
vinced overwrought Bob Love that he had made.a most 
impressive oration. : 
In the cold weather amusements were ¢ plentifal. On 
ene or two occasions local syndicates were prevailed 
upon to bring out grand opera companies. Financially, 
they were failures. Grand opera cannot be flogged into 
prosperity in England where people, who can afford the 
high price charged for seats, do not appreciate a scene 
where the guilty wife and lover sit outside her bedroom 
door singing a.duet at the top of their voices for fear of 
waking the old man up.- Melodrama, even when set 
to music, appeals to but few. 

There was the Stanley Opera Company run by Harry 
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Stanley who, as a powder monkey,-was wounded during 
the Crimean War. Most of his Company were Austra- 
lians, many with good voices. Unless for serious plays, 
tights were the vogue and Stanley’s Company could 
put ona goodiegshow. In those Victorian days when life 
(in public) was the essence of prudery, the necessity for 
tights on the stage deterred most amateurs from appear- 
ing on it. 

The attenuated props which modern starved women 
now consider substantial enough to support the feminine 
crate of bones would then have been booed off the stage 
with roars of vulgar laughter. But vaudeville beauties 
whose legs were their fortune would have been shocked 
beyond recovery did they see society ladies smoking fags, 
and doing their running facial repairs in public places. 
Other times—other bad manners. 

Among the regular visitors was Hudson’s Surprise Party 
which generally began with a Minstrel show. Mrs. Hud- 
son (Miss May Habgood) was a good pianiste, and, at 
least once during their season, played a pianoforte solo 
with a sheet over the keys, to the wonder of those who 
were laboriously learning the five finger exercises. A 
thought-reader, or a lightning sketch artist with a local 
singer to give a turn for which he or she was paid 
sixteen rupees completed the programme, which, poor 
enough, was popular and Tommy Hudson always 
made money. | 

Pollard’s Lilliputians were perhaps the most remark- 
able. Precocious Sydney and Melbourne children 
played Gilbert and Sullivan’s and other light operas, 
Their accent could be cut with a knife but as children are 
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born actors they sang and acted well. As Calcutta grew 
more civilised, the employment of children was looked 
at askance. There was no real scandal, but it was obvious 
that the men who did the benevolent uncle to the children 
ought to have been kept away from them. The 8.P.C.C. 
stepped in. There was much high-falutin’ about school 
and moral training, but those who protested streng- 
thened public opinion against them, and Pollard. brought 
no more children to Calcutta. — 

The most successful amateur productions of the late 

*s and early 90’s were Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas” 
conducted by Herr (afterwards Chevalier) William Mack. 
Most of the ladies were pupils of Loreto House. All were 
about the sweet seventeen age, and as youth is the only 
beauty, highly attractive. 

Mrs. Mack, a large, red-faced Englishwoman, whose 
stays (they did not call them corsets then), creaked 
like a new hemp hawser taking the strain round a bollard, 
looked after them. She had the eye of a hawk, the 
strength and pugnacity of two butchers. Nothing ever 
happened to those girls while in her charge. The 
constant laver who got past her would have been a super- 
Don Juan. 

Herr Mack was an accomplished musician and a 
charming personality. He efficiently scored every bar 
in Pinafore, Patience, the Mikado and the Gondoliers. 
There may have been others but I have forgotten them. 
Amateur musicians, strengthened by bandsmen from the 
Fort, formed the orchestra. The theatre was always 
packed. In the Mikado, and the Gondoliers, ‘I played 
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Good as they were it is doubtful if the ventures paid and 
still more doubtful if Mack paid anything fer the perform- 
ing rights.’ As he financed everything there was nothing 
of the magnificence of those post-war productions of 
Andy Gemmell and his supporters. Nothing during 
my time in India has come up to those. London first 
mighters and professional actors’ have expressed that 
opinion but in the earlier days it would have been 
considered bad form to squeeze out professionals during 
the only part of the year where they could make enough 
to live on for the rest of the time. In palliation it must be 
admitted that no professional company could afford to 
risk the outlay. | 

Writing with a little experience, those who carry 
through schemes involving .big financial risks, who can 
manage male jealousies and feminine feuds must be 
blessed with an infinity of discretion for avoiding trouble, 
and be all tact for wriggling out of it. -The ability to 
manage men, to say nothing about women, is a greater 
gift than being able to paint a picture. Those who have 
it and a stout heart as well are outstanding characters. 

The Italian Government recognised this by making 
Herr Mack a Chevalier which is perhaps all he got out 
of his hard work. The young ladies did far better for, 
at the.close of the season it was customary to judge the 
success by the number of engagements. They were 
numerous enough to secure a full company the following 
year. 

After Chevalier Mack there were others who whiled 
away the monotony of the hot weather. G. 8. E. Nicoll, 
E. W. Bowrey, E. W. J. Zimmermann but none came 
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up to the standard attained later by Andy Gemmell who 
appears to be the first of Calcutta’s impfessarios to receive 
any recognition from a grateful Government. 
Good as the good old days may have been, the young 
ones beat them. 

It was not fashionable to advertise the names of those 
who took part in amateur threatricals; neither did ama- 
teurs conclude their season with such extravagantly 
organised Bacchannalian revels we hear about today. 
Retiring officials, too, nearing the age of forgetting what 
the young don’t know had not then adapted the piac- 
tice of addressing meetings of their suboidinates to tell 
them that “it will be the proudest page in the history. 
of the British Empire when we leave this country fit to 
govern itself,” and then, with tongue in cheek, pass by 
on the other side of the next street, because they know 
it isn’t going to be their funeral, Neither did they send 
to the Press a photograph taken when they were twenty 
years younger, to make people wonder how so youthful 
and good looking a man could be leaving India on a 
well-wangled pension. | 

From the 15th of March, when the summer officially 
set in with its usual severity, Calcutta was dead right 
through the hot weather and rains, except during August 
when amateurs gave a concert at the Town Hall. The 
‘ems were well selected, and any rising musician who 
performed there had the Hall-mark of Calcutta duly 
stamped on his reputation, while there was always a 
talented Eurasian singer—sometimes twa, with fine 
voices. With Indianisation, even the singer born and 
bred in Bengal seems to have disappeared. 
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People in those days stayed ai home, practised music, 
certainly read more than they do now and _ provided 
their own amusements. Much credit was given to those 
who spent hours on a musical instrument, while they 
undoubtedly found more pleasure and mental benefit 
from their own efforts than can be cbtained from modern 
preserved productions, even through they happen to 
be by the best artists. 

Unfortunately there were no punkahs in the Town | 
Hall, so the audience would sit and perspire to the last 
drip, while the Mission Hall solemnity of the proceedings 
was repellant to those who were not genuine lovers of 
music or had no friends among the performers. The 
acoustic properties of the Town Hall, with its double 
row of big columns, were execrable, worse even than 
the Dalhousie Institute, so that those sitting a few rows 
back could barely hear enough to recognise what was 
golng on. 

The Bandmanns, father and son, were successful all 
over the East. More than once they had a comedy as 
well as an opera company performing in Calcutta. 
Warwick Major was a most efficient manager whose wife, 
Miss Georgie Corlass, was one ef the most charming and 
accomplished actresses that ever came to India. After 
the Calcutta season the Bandmanns went to London 
to recruit and rest, stopping perhaps to show at Cairo 
and at Malta, returning to the Far East and India inthe 
winter. 

In 1891 or 2 Pemberton Willard brought ont the 
London Lyric Company and made a lot out of it, but 
it is doubtful if he did so well as his girls. A cynic has 
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said there are no generous men—some womien are able 
to extract presents from them. Willard’s girls were 
obviously trained to tackle. After they lef most of the 
bloods about town were completely broke. Twa or 
three jewellers in the city did so well that they were able 
to retire long before their time. 

- Mrs. Cora Brown-Potter and Kyrle Bellew took Cal- 
cuita by storm. I saw quite a lot of her in a business 
way and formed the opinion that in hei own mind she 
was never off the stage. As some one said—she was tem- 
peramental—97 per cent temper and the rest—-mental. 

Sandow had the largest house ever known in the old 
Theatre Royal the surprise being the number of local 
muscular giants who appeared with him. Even if his 
system does not now meet with approval, he was the 
first for centuries to scoff at the Christian fallacy of “‘this 
vile body.” 

The result is there is not one sloppy or deformed 
man seen today to a dozen that offended the eye half a 
century ago. A pioneer in the cult of bodily pride, 
he ranks with men like Lord Baden Powell, who, for 
encouraging youth, take; the second place among the 
great of the world since the dawn of the Christian era, 
the first being He who said “Suller little children to 
come unto Me.” 

Travelling theatrical companies with versatile, if 
vagrant, artists frequently made their appearance, At 
the mercy of everybody, chronic impecuniosity was 
their sad lot. They knew more about hunger, heat 
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Tt is something to be able to carry away an audience 
when palaces are furnished from what could be spared 
gut of barrack-rooms, and the 1oyal table a tra nsfer from 

the ration stand. Hard-up though they, were they were 
second to none in independence and manliness, even 
if they did not know where the next meal was coming 
from, and I can testify to their honesty for I often helped 
them and they nearly always repaid.. 

The “Grand Old Man” of the Indian stage was j..B. 
Ferrell, known by’all his familiars as “Dad” who dated 
back to 1843. At the age of eight he became a choris- 
ter in Canterbury Cathedral where he learnt that per- 
fet enunciation which he practiced through life. He 
first appeaied in London in 1862 and in New York ten 
years later, betng engaged by Dave Carson for India and 
the East in 1876. It was in India that his chief triumphs 
have been, but his name was honoured on the stage 
from London to Tokyo. 

Wielding a ready pen he often took part in local dis- 
cussions wherever he happened to he. The Ibert 
Bill of 1882 which caused such a storm of protest was. 
partially “squashed” by Ferrell. He wrote a satirical 
poem of many verses, the first of which ran— | 

“The topic just now, . that is causing a row, 

-. And producing so much agitation 

Is Ilbert’s new scheme, which | take it to mean 
Nothing less than an equalisation ; 

[Tm thinking it might be in ‘theory right, 
But in practice it does not appear, 

For how he'll efface the distinction of race? - 

J haven't the slightest idea,” 
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In the days when Rudyard Kipling was a journalist, 
he was a close friend of Ferrell’s, writing many of his notices 
what time Ferrell traversed India from Peshawar to Cape - 
Comorin. 

Numbers of Ferrell’s verses in imitation of Kipling’s 
style appeared in various papers, one, among a book 
of cuttings, threw light on the British soldier’s eight years 
of exile in India, which, years too late, the War Office 
today promises to remedy. 

Cc HUMS 
‘And so youre going home, Jim, 
Time’s up, and soldiering o’er 
And India’s noisy solitudes 
You leave for evermore. 
It seems but t’other day, Jim, 
When, lads without a care, 
We listed in the Buffs, Jim, 
At Canterbury fair.” 

It was at smoking concerts that Dad 1 Ferrell shone. 
His two principal songs, ““The Wolf” and ‘The Vater= 
land,” beat anything sung by other vocalists. In those 
days 1 could play the piano fairly well at sight, transpose, 
or vamp when the singer had ho music, my 
services were often in demand. It must be confessed 
that I was more useful than brilliant. Occasionally, 
when I came across Dad Feirell or the Stanley Opera 
Company in an obscure upcountry station, I lent a 
hand in small parts, and was considered rather a star 
turn at holding up the scenery, borrowing chairs, tak- 
ing the money at the door, or puiting up the bunting. 
Those experiences, the atmosphere of make-believe, 
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the poverty, swank, and hardship robbed me of all en- 
thusiasm for the stage. But it led me never to take a 
free ticket. For nearly fifty years, even when I went 
to a show to write it up, I have never gone in “‘on the 
nod’’ but once, and then I offered to pay. | 

But nothing could take from Dad Ferrell his love 
for the profession, although, to the business mind, all 
he seemed to get out of it was a life of hardship where 
he learned all there was to know about make-up and 
make-shift. A fine, honourable character, a loyal and 
entertaining friend, he deserves to be as welcome in 
Heaven as he was in earth. 

A story went round about a success he had in Muttra 
with his company of five, assisted by volunteers from the 
cavalry regiment stationed there. Business was bad. 
East Lynne had turned tears into laughter ; something 
in the way of a hair-raiser was wanted to enable them 
to pay the khansamah at the dak bungalow before mov- 
ing on. There was no time to write anything so the 
story was sketched—the heroine, in love with the hero, 
the villain, whose crime was put upon the hero, the heavy 
father, the bank manager and others—all gagged for 
all they were worth. When they let themselves go a 
bit too far the comic man took a hand. 

The villain was a hybrid—half monkey and half man. 
There are many such knocking about today but they are 
not often seen in their right place. With an upper lip 
measuring two inches over the bend, he was as hairy as 
Esau. The heroine, a shrieking blue-eyed scrap with an 
astonishing wealth of barmaid coloured hair, after being 
chased all over the house. took refuge in the attic. 
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Throwing open the window she shrieked, ‘‘What, in 
Heaven’s name, must I do to escape from this monster?” 

Advise from the back row came pat. “Chuck ’im 
a nut, Missis !” | 

In 1895 Captain Henry Dallas who commanded a 
steamer in the China trade was taking a drink in Spence’s 
Hotel bar. ‘Dad’ Ferrell noticed his splendid physique 
and good looks, suited to a part such as Marcus Super- 
bus in the Sign of the Cross, then having a tremendous 
run at Home. Over a couple of drinks the contract 
was settled. Datlas left Calcutta to take his vessel back. 
to China, resigned his command and returned to Cal- 
cutta with the lady who became his wife, and who,’ 
as Miss Madge Grey, made such a hit in the character 
of Mercia. | 

Long after the versatile Dad Ferrell died Dallas came 
with The Follies ; later with the Quaints but in spite 
of his splendid frame he broke up and suffered many 
long months before he died in 1918. | 

Robert Brough brought a Comedy Company to Cal- | 
cutta‘in the winter of 1897-8 raising the tone of ‘the 
local theatre to a height not often previously attained. 
So much were he and Mrs. Brough appreciated, that 
when Niobe was produced, an address signed by Cal- 
cutta’s leading citizens was presented to Brough and 
‘read out by Lieut.-Colonel George Ranking. At the 
same time Mrs. Brough was the recipient of a diamond 
ring. | 

Lord Curzon went more than once to see their acting, 
but he disliked late hours, so ‘By Command’ the curtain 
rose at 9 o’clock instead of 9-30 p.m. 


. a 
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Three years later Brough came again, following this 
up with another visit the following winter, 1901-2. 
On his second visit he raised the price of the orchestra 
stalls from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, ‘There was a storm of pro- 
test but the same number in the theatre, for his company 
touched the high water-mark of stagecraft. 

It has often been said, by professional actors too, 
that Calcutta audiences are the most discriminating 
in the world. Were the distance not so great it would 
be worth while for playwrights to give their work a try- 
out on the banks of the Hooghly. 

The finest acting to be seen in the East is that of the 
Simla Amateur Dramatic Club. An actor of wide ex- 
perience, I believe it was Pemberton Willard, went to 
Simla specially to see one of their performances, He 
asserted that no professional company could approach 
them in what they undertook, for they were 
ladies and gentlemen who naturally acted their parts. 
Lord Curzon, in a farewell speech in 1905 said, ‘“The 
Simla A.D.C. vainly endeavours to conceal the genius 
of the professional under the guise of the amateur.’ 
Well, the average professional actor is seldom a gentle- 
man and nothing shows him up in a worse light than 
his manner on the stage of dealing with servants. 

In the good old days before the theatre became 
respectable men who did not take their musical attain- 
ments too sertously formed Christy Minstrel Troupes. 
“Burnt Cork Minstrels’. were fashionable all over the 
Empire. Mr. Harry Reynolds, in his ‘Minstrel 
Memories; The Story of Burnt Cork Minstrelsy in Great 
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Britain from 1836 to 1927” gives a list of over thirty 
Troupes, the most important being the Moore and 
Burgess Christy Minstrels who frst performed at St. 
James’s Hall, London, about 1860. Next to them were 
the Mohawks, who showed at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. 

The programmes opened with a rousing chorus to 
which the members marched on the stage and took 
their seats. A ballad with a harmonised chorus 
would be followed by humorous conundrums, “‘nonsense 
talking” in the shape of stump speeches with 
local hits which generally got well home, and the rest— 
lugubriosity. 

Mournful souls wha ‘believed theatres to be the 
haunts of sin patronised Minstrel shows, full of con- 
fidence that they would see nor hear nothing vulgar. 
Even in the days when a strong public minority de- 
precated pleasure because it teok the mind off what a 
Bengali gentleman termed “Their Jatter end,” 
any sloppy curate might take young ladies of the 
Bible Class tao the Moore and Burgess, even if they 
heard the same music that was being played in a 
nearby theatre. 

In 1858, to-the astonishment of London, the music 
of “La Traviata” was played at Exeter Hall, a place 
which, for years, was the haunt of the most dismal, 
melancholy, long-faced constipated Christians, who 
were sick at heart and bitterly disconsolate at the state 
of the world particularly over the chances of eternal 
bliss missed by those of their friends who dared to he 
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cheerful. Such a leap out of organised pious misery 
startled Albert Smith into rhyming comment— 

“The chance wont come again to us, the world’s 

- regenerators, 

To hear improper music,and not in vile theayters: 

The Times condemned its playhouse form, but bless 

our happy land t— 

What’s sin in the Haymarket is religion in the 

Strand,” 

Young girls came away from a Minsirel show as 
pure-minded as when they went in while some deeply 
religious wet-blankets found the performances almost 
as stimulating as a prayer meeting. For a modest 
sum they could listen to songs and choruses in har- 
mony with the graveyard set to the rhythm of a 
hearse, with an occasional touch of harmless humour 
to make the mournful parts more enjoyable. 

A few years before I landed in the country Dave 
Carson, the “Prince of Entertainers” achieved fame 
by poking fun at Bengalis. He is spoken of today. 
Many imitators came on the scene long after he was 
dead. They always left a nasty taste in my mouth. 
Perhaps I came out too late to appreciate them or it 
may be that I was not in accord with the appalling snob- 
bishness which appeared to believe that holding up the 
Bengali to ridicule was the highest form of humour. To 
read many of the effusions of those days teaches one to 
understand how pcisonously snobbish the Briton was. 
Punch of that period was full ofsnobbish humour which, 
if indulged in today would ruin the paper inside of 
three months. _ : 
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Yet there must have been something more than 
snobbish humour about Dave Carson. His “Bengali 
Babu,” ‘Mari Jan,” and japes about a Bengali taking 
singing lessons from an English womin, but jibbing at 
“Sol Lah,” seem to have'taken root in the minds of so 
many thereby proving that he was an artist. 

He must be given credit for being thé first to 
bring a minstrel troupe to India. For years he was 
the lessee of the Corinthian Theatre in Dhurumtallah, 
and for quite thirty years after his death Mrs. Carson 
ran it. The Haverley Minstrels were a first class company, 
considered by many to be better than the Moore 
and Burgess, or the Mohawks. They were real lamp- 
black negroes with fine voices and a natural gift for 
harmonisation. Like me they had no ‘use for Dave 
Carson’s items and would not permit him on the stage 
when they were performing. : 

Rather a choice reference to him can be found in 
Harry Reynold’s ‘Minstrel Memories.” He is 
credited with having taken round a burlesque company 
in which “One important item was a selection. from 
“Chilperic” by a chorus of girls, | Atthe first rehear- 
sal the girls opened their parasols on the stage when 
they arrived at the chorus which commences with, 
“Rain, Rain, Go Away,” etc. Then the manager 
said to Dave Carson, “Surely you don’t intend to 
allow this? You know thattc open an umbrella inside 
a theatre is considered a ‘Jonah’ act and is simply 
inviting trouble.” However, Carson was obdurate, 
and the act took place notwithstanding the manager’s 
warning. At the opening performance the chorus af 
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girls with opened parasols had just reached the chorus 
of “Rain, Rain, Go Away,” when a terrible monsoon 
broke out—a frequent occurrence in these parts—and 
it took the roof completely off the theatre, and soon 
the company were almost up to their waists in water. 
Then the manager said to Carson, ‘“‘What do you think 
of my prophecy now ?” Carson replied, ‘Well, I have 
my doubts, but there may be something in it after all,” 
and most readers would be inclined to wonder if Ananias 
had any silly superstitions about umbrellas. 

Dave Carson was shrewd in taking an old Indian 
melody sung by ayahs, nautch wallahs and other itinerant 
musicians, familiarity with which seldom brings con- 
tempt. The words don’t matter. Jetl me new stories 
but sing me old songs is true all the world over. Perfect 
melodies will last as long as the Sermon on the Mount. 

When Sir Harry Lauder came to Calcutta he claimed 
that his songs took because “they had a line of truth 
in them.’ I ventured to suggest that they took because 
the words were set to old melodies. He either did not 
see 1ight eye to left eye with me, or he had no belief 
that a soft answer turneth away a hard truth. The 
fact is, as one of-his audience expressed it, “‘the 
voice and the melody charmed but unfortunately, aH too 
distinctly, I heard the words.” The celebrated Jowett 
said the same about hymns—‘“ Choose good tunes ; 
never mind the words; they are generally nonsense’, 
If not nonsensical they are often commonplace 
homespun. The tune elevates—the words depress, 

‘*Ta-ra-ra-BOOM-de-ay” sung by Lottie Collins 
and brought to Calcutta by Vivienne Dagmar in 1892, 
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which, like influenza, went right round the world 
during the next four years and “Hi-Tiddley-Hi-Ti,” 
donot appear to possess sufficient truth to carry them 
to go very far, yet, they went. 

But the power of the human voice! I could listen to 
sir Harry Lauder all day for he has music in a voice 
accurately in tune. 

Alice Gomes, the most famous singer Calcutta ever 
produced, had a beautiful, deep talking voice. Sir 
Charles Allen, Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, 
told me that when she called to see him about hiring the 
Town Hall, he kept her talking for nearly an hour just 
to enjoy the music in every word she uttered. 

I went with her when the Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar was entertaining Lord Kitchener. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was so obviously taken with her voice 
that he couldn’t kcep away from her. As Charles 
Lamp put it. 

“Women lead men by the nose, some cynics say ; 

You draw them by the ear—a delicater way.” 

Maud Ellicott, a Calcutta girl, who had a voice stolen 
straight from Heaven and nourished on pearls, was the 
finest natural singer I ever heard. She threw out the 
most perfect notes with a charming, half-defiant man- 
ner as if telling an audience.—‘‘There you are! God 
gave me that note. I know it is perfect but you can 
have it. I don’t want it back.”” The man who didn’t 
fall in love with her as soon as she started a song, 
well, so far as soul went, he travelled through the 
world barefoot. 

. Agitl who could be taken to London and bea prima _ 
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donna at a London theatre right away, without any- 
thing but the merest training, must have been talented. 
She took Nancy Mackintosh’s part in “Zara” at the 
Savoy during that singer’s illness. Messager wrote 
the opera “‘Mirette’’ for her. which forty years ago, 
was also produced at the Savoy. 

A prominent lawyer, afterwards Member of Patlia- 
ment for Gentral Leeds, fell in love and married her. 
He did not approve of singing in public and she left 
the stage. Ason of hers laid down his life in France 
during the Great War, and bereavement has hit her 
hard since, but what a singer !! | 

A good talking or singing voice is.seldom heard. 
Far too often one finds on the stage, thin, unpleasing 
tones frcm girls who seem anxious to prove that the 
higher the voice the loWer the intelligence. A beauti- 
ful girl, one of most attractive of many — going .to 
Bombay was shunned for her raucous voice which was 
also handicapped by a shocking accent. That too was 
on board ship where a goodlooking woman has the 
time. of her life. Perhaps, when the gramophone is 
employed to teach the art of talking, and deportment 
taught by the cinema there will be a change. It is 
needed. | — 

But to hark back to Christy Minstrels. Refined as 
professional troupes were, they were not init with the 
leading amateur company of Calcutta—the “Koi Hai 
Minstrels’? recruited among the musical cold cream 
of British-Indian “Society” whose outlook on life was 
always above the heads of inferior people. The 
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essence of exalted refinement, they provided their owt 
orchestra, many of them musicians of outstanding 
ability. Itis safe to say thatit would need at least two 
of the Presidencies to find similar talent today—perhaps 
all India. The man lucky enough to be in the Koi 
Hai’s was somebody although most of them believed 
they were somebody else. One of the fiddlers, in or- 
dinary life a commander-in-chief of a naval base on 
the Brahmaputra, was so carried away by this indis- 
putable distinction that he never afterwards went out of 
his bungalow without putting on kid gloves. 

The New Club was the outcome ofthe Koi Hai Min- 
trels who raised enough money and attracted sufficient 
recruits to take on lease No. 235 Lower Circular Road, 
subsequently long occupied by Jno. R. Maples, Martyn 
Wells, T. E. Pallant and other Tramway officials. 

_ To the credit of those days it was not the thing to 
advertise the names of individual performers. Such was 
the gentility of the times, that any man who had the 
temerity to smoke in the auditorium would have been as 
unanimously ostracised as if he had just crawled out of 
a cesspool with a fur overcoat on. 

Every regiment or battery had its minstrel troupe just 
as it has, today, a football team. Step dancing was a 
military special feature learnt to street organs outside 
public houses. That was naturally sufficient to brand 
step dancing as low but it was popular nevertheless. The 
Koi Hais had to engage soldiers for that. A show with- 
out step, clog, big-boct, sand, or pedestal dance would 
be no. show at all. _ 

Qne of the minstrel janes that still lingers ‘in -my 
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memory came out when Bones asked the most dignified 
Interlocutor how ‘much he usually put away every day 
in the way of “pongelo’’? 

“I beg your pardon, Bones, but I hardly apprehend 
your theaning ?” | 

“Can you tole me, Massr Johnsing, how often you 
hab a hair ob de dog, tip your chin up, cock your lil’ 
finger, bend your elbow, blow de froth off, gargles de 
back ob your neck, sluices your ibories, takes a snifter, 
or whets your swanee whistle ?” 

I would like you to know, Bones,” said the Interlocu- 
tor in scholarly tones, “that I never drink. I’m rather 
the other way. I believe in bending the knee and not 
the elbow,” 

“Yaas, Massr Johnsing, you. gits into dat way troo 
drinking out ob de bunghole.” Asa Bengali put it, “The 
audience laughed almost to colic pain.” 

In 1887 I happened to be in Bareilly and went to a Staff 
Night performance given by the Seaforth Highlanders’ 
minstrels. At half time I remarked to some of the men 
outside, “There don’t seem to be lot of Scotchmen in that 
crowd on the platform.” 

“Scotchmen !” said a private, “Blimy! Wy—if we 
ketches one in this rijmint we goes for ’im!” 

The performances concluded with the usual “Screaming 
Ethiopian Sketch,” in which all the performers spoke 
their parts in pure Cockney. The concluding lines 
by the heavy father who had, at long last, given his 
consent to the union are still treasured. 

“Well, I give’s both of yer my blessing and I ’opes 
you'll be ’appy and ’e ’oo comes in between *im an’ ‘¢r 
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may ’¢ be ’anged exit kissin’ ’is and!’ That actor had, 
most obviously, been through the book of words from 
#COver to cover. 

The principal reason for the decay of burnt cork min- 
strelsy was the number of performers. Rehearsals on hot, 
thirsty nights exhausted the takings before the perform- 
ances started. They had a long vogue because there 
was a chance for everybody besides singers and dancers. 

Popular taste in singing during the last two decades 
of the XIXth Century ran from the mournful to the 
morbid. Best-sellers were those sad ballads which might 
have been composed on a wet Saturday night by an 
undertaker suffering from kidney trouble while in 
charge of a broken down hearse ten miles from home. 

There was the religious song which George Grossmith 
(at the piano) did much, but took long, to kill with his 
masterpiece. “The Polka and the Choir Boy.” Colonel 
Chatterton often sang it in Calcutta. The polka didn’t 
sell so a story was put to music about a beautiful boy 

“whose voice o’er-topped the rest.” 
“Of course he soon grew pale and wan, 
And faded day by day, 
Until about the thir-ird verse 
He faded right away.” | 

Even in sea-breezy songs about ships and sailors, the 
vessel had to be sunk in the last verse and complacent 
satisfaction was felt when the dear little cabin boy passed 
away before his time, being thereby saved from the 
certain fate of death from drink. 

Songs like the “Garden of Sleep,” reeking of the morgue. 
and the odour of a reopened grave were appreciated 
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the nearer they got to the lachrymal two-handkerchief 
stage of enjoyment. When lovers sing of their desire 
to die together the world can look forward with fair, 
confidence to an increase of population. We have not 
advanced far since those days. Crooning is little 
better than common sense in ruins, making lisieners feel 
that the crooners have lost their feeding bottles but what 
does that matter if they bring happiness ? 7 


Dwight Lyman Moody, and Ira D. Sankey (Moody. and 
Sankey) took England by storm during two visits, one 
in 1875 and the other in 1881. I was taken to the first 
and went by myself to the second revival. They, or 
their admirers, claimed to have “‘reduced the population 
of hell by a million souls,” having “‘shaken two continents 
for God.” | 

I remember them quite well. Semi-darkness at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, except for a lighi on the 
platform wheie Sankey sat at a small harmonium. With 
a most beautiful voice he led the singing accompanying 
himself on the harmonium which he played io perfec- 
tion. The harmonium is an amazingly effective instru- 
ment to those who know how to use it. Unfortunately 
there are no teachers. Those who wish to play it must 
teach themselves. 

With Moody and Sankey there was that rare combina- 
tion of preaching and music. Both worked together and 
if any of the age-long jealousy between preacher. and 
organist existed, it did not appear. 

It is curious that although the education of the organist 
takes as long and costs more than that of his _ colleague 
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emptying a church than at filling it, the organist is seldom 
given more than a tenth of the pay of the parson. In 
most Indian churches the organists—perhaps it would be 
better put to say—~those who try to help at the organ——are 
so little appreciated, that a clergyman who has an ear 
for music must Icng fcr the day to come when he is 
no longer under any obligation to them. 

It can make little difference whether devotions are 
said or sung. The constant complaint about Christian: 
apathy seldom applie: to those places where the organist 
is efficient and the choir well up to their duties. Re- 
ligion, whatever may be said z bout it; is, to most people, 
one of the minor obligations to be observed during spare 
time. 

Sankey put the audiences into good humour by singing 
to them. His partner then preached, finishing by ex- 
horting sinners to come to the penitent form. After the 
first two or three had thrown themselves sobbing on 
their knees, there was a rush. Scoffers sametimes acted 
the fool, but muscular Christians (in less pious circles 
designated ‘‘Chuckers-out”) madesuch short work of 
them that by the time they picked themselves up outside, 
if they were not sorry for the past they had a deal of 
anxiety about the future. As with the hymns, simplicity 
on both sides was the keynote. Even ifthe results were 
not more permanent than the modern permanent wave, 
some good was done. Well, even the best doctor, that 
is a truthful doctor, will admit that however good. the 
medicine may be, the patient dies in the end. 

During legal proceedings some years later it transpired 
that Sankey had been a burnt cork minstrel, He had 
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learnt his business on the stage. But Moody and Sankey 
knew that for touching those chords in the human breast 
which ordinary rhetoric fails to reach, there is nothing 
like music. In that respect they were perfect artists, 
for, in putting on their programme, they never did an 
unnecessary thing. | | 

Looking back after all these years one realises what 
importance was placed on music and how it filled dull 
gaps in social life. Indians, men and women, began to 
take interest in Western music, an interest that is steadily 
growing. 

A young gentleman, an Oudh taluqdar, who took 
up the vielin, once asked what the leading European 
musicians were paid for one performance, and if they 
were looked upon as Sahibs. 

On being told that the most famous, such as Paderewski, 
or Kreisler received as much as ten thousand rupees 
for one petformance, and that the highest in the land 
were proud to know them, he exclaimed, “Ha ! that shows 
how different it isin India where our best violinists can 
be hired for five rupees a night and when the Rajah’s had 
enough he tells them to chup.” 

Judging by what one reads, some Indians take their 
music really seriously. The papers in 1934 reported 
that some women, singing in an Oudh village, found 
themselves hoarse. One of them decided they had been 
bewitched and a human sacrifice was necessary, so she 
- took a little girl of ten years and killed her with a spade. 

In days not so long ago, idle people and those out to 
guano their minds with social exaltation, or through an 
itching bump of acquisitiveness in the palms of their 
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hands set about promoting concerts for charity or any 


other multitude of sins. The most.persistent were those _ 


out to help what soldiers on leave used to call the 
“Armenian Refuggees” whose sufferings were beyond 
belief.. Armenian ladies do not now appear to take such 
a sympathetic interest in those left behind in their home- 
land. That may be due to the feeling that the Armenians 
seemed to prefer being a refugee during the Great War 
to getting a bit of their own back on the hated Turk. 

There were so many of these concerts that I heard a 
High Court Judge while paying for a packet of tickets, 
sigh for the day when he retired and could spend some 
of his own money on himself. 

None of that humbug was attached to smoking concerts. 
Everybody was out for a good “‘do,”’ and didn’t care if it 
froze. As an accompanist I laboured under the handi- 
cap of being expected to stay right to the end. If I went, 
the harmony stopped, and it was at the end’ that 
things happened. Those were the days when men 

could and did drink and by midnight most of ‘them 
"were well away. If that is life I saw much of it. Few 
were able to give a lucid account of the last half hour : 
even teetotallers—that is the sort you never see drinking— 
were a bit hazy about it until past noon the next day when 
the clouds seemed to lift. Yet at the breakfast table 
friends and neighbours often knew more about what 
happened than you did yourself. 
_ One day it dawned upon me that as a pianist I should 
never be worth more than two pounds a week. My 
musical taste was miles above my musical ability, so I 
dropped practice and gave up playing at concerts, 
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Looking back I think it a fine thing to learn to play a 
musical instrument, but a mistake to play in public. It 
is @yen more unwise to sing comicsongs. I have been at 
a rawdy “do” which broke up after midnight, gone toa 
funeral at 8 a.m. and, looking across the grave saw the 
face ‘of a man’ who had sung a rorty song but a few 
hours before, and felt he had no right to be there. 
So many people are inclined to take things too literally. 
A man who relates something good but improper 1s con- 
sidered by many people to be either low or a liar. 
There is the story of the old Countess who-heard Albert 
Chevalier sing one of his inimitable Cockney songs. 


Contemptuously closing her lorgnettes she said; ‘‘Deah 
me! How horribly that man drops his aitches !” 
She must have been related to the old Duchess who | 
was sitting in the drawing room before the funeral while 
morbid visitors were passing through to take a last look at 
some eminent man. Mr. W.-E. Gladstone was then at 
the height of his power (and unpopularity) and the subject 
of many bitter arguments. When the Duchess saw a 
man walk in taking a size 8 in hats and 28 in collars, she 
asked—-**Who is that extraordinary person ?”* ~ 
“That isthe Right Honourable Mr. W. E. Gladstone! 
a Really ? I de hope he -won’t create a disturbance 
héah | pr | 
Caruso tells about a similar experience in the U.S.A. 
His car broke down two miles fram some out-of-town 
burg which compelled him to go on foot. 
Walking into the store he found half a dozen men - 
round the stove and introduced himself ““Gentlemen, I 
am Caruso.” 
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‘What, Robinson?” shouted one of the crowd rushing 
up to grasp his hand. ~ What a hell of a time you must 
have had on that island. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, writing in the Sunday Times told 
about a gushing fellow traveller of Madame Melba 
saying, after an introduction, “I’m perfectly delighted 
to meet you; Madame Melba. I’ve always so liked your 
peaches.” 

To tell a non-musical yarn may be out of place but 
temptation is hard to resist. Petrocochinco, a Greek 
merchant and a good spoctsnian, attended a Government 
Fiouse Levee. He handed his card to the A.D.C. 
who announced the names. He looked hard, then 
harder, and turned the card over to see what it was 
all about, and, in desperation made a stab at it—‘‘Mr. 
Pekin China,” and the presentation was complete. 

The Victotian age of insincerity has had sa much said 
against it that another little smudge won't do it 
any harm and those who can put a hand on or 
remember a few specimens will agree that no period 
ever produced more footling songs than“those which 
helped to make up that one-time popular item, the Song 
and Dance. 

During the musical days of Free and Easies, followed 
by Smoking Concerts, a Song and Dance in eath half” 
of the programme was as certain as chicken in a dak | 
bungalow menu. 

When words are too silly to be said they can be sung. 
Silly songs can be sung in several styles, but in the sang 
and Dance.it would not be unjust to term it the song 
without Sense. Outside a rhymned reference to a pretty. 
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girl being kissed in a flowery dell there was nothing in it. 

But the dance was another matter. How, in these 
days of physical development step-dancing has not been 
faken up is amazing. For suppleness, leg muscles, breath- 
ing, rhythm and concentration it is unsurpassed. 
No apparatus is needed. It can be practised in efforts 
lasting no more than a minute, is attractive to watch and 
pleasant to hear. Those able to revive it will surely do 
good and ought to do well. 

James Torrens Hume, for many years Public Prosecutor 
in Calcutta, kept himself as fir as a gymnasium instructor 
by step-dancing. Unfortunately, in a sense, those who 
had similar taste and ability lived in barrackrooms. 
They had long been schooled in the manner of the times, 
dancing to street organs on public house cellar flaps. If 
no organ was about they had competitions with other 
dancers demonstrating the varicty and number of the 
steps. | | 

Cellar flaps made excellent soundboards and small 
crowds would collect to enjoy music, noise and rhythm 
and to encourage the performers. Owing to its asso- 
ciations with public houses and street organs public 
opinion classed the art as low and those able to step-dance 
as the associates of street corner loafers. Not that social 
exclusiveness troubled Hume. He went through life 
seemingly unconscious of it. Soldiers came to his house: 
with them he assiduously practiced new steps and like 
others who enthusiastically take up a hobby, in his spare 
time he thought of little else. 

Amateur acting had great attractions for him and I 
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Box and Cox, the Blind Beggars. and others, but it was in 
song and dance that he let himself go. 

Dressed in clothes of many colours he would smg tna 
tuneless voice a happy-lover song, his eyes uneasily direct- 
ed to the piano. The words might have expressed little 
more than.— 

“I met a little charmer in the street. 

(Clickity clack) 
She had such pretty bandy legs and feet. _ 
(Clickety clack) 

My heart goes pit-a-pat 

I’m sure I shan’t grow fat 

If I meet that little chaimer in the street.” . 

(Clickety clack) 
but once they were done with his manner changed. 
Light-footed and light-hearted, he danced until he 
panted for breath. 

So keen was he that he had to show you the latest 
step every time he saw you. One day on the landing of © 
the police court he insisted on showing me a triple-tongued, 
step to a tune he whistled, much to the . interest of | 
gaping Indian litigants, who wondered what other phase 
of Sahib-logue eccentricity they would see. 

Occasionally we started the provinces—Hastings, Dum 
Dum, Barrackpore, and took trips to Budge Budge 
when Hume, with half a dozen Cockney privates of the — 
Fast Surreys appeared in a nolsy 1tem— 

‘Uncle Ben had six big children 
Three were boys and three were girls.” 
The girls v with chignons and bustles while the boys 
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buttons, yellow waistcoats, green jackets and expansive 
tartan bows. For an encore Hume would give a_ turn 
at pedestal dancing when he was always sure of a voci- 
ferous reception. 

Soldiers often put on good shows and were all right so 
long as they kept to the book of the woids. When they 
strove for orginality one saw that military gagging often 
contained humour of a quality which led more con- 
ventional folk further than they cared to go. 

At a sort of command night at Dum Dum when the 
General and all the brass hats were present, Uncle Ben 
and his Six Big Children furnished one of the turns. 
It was a long item and the accurate clatter of seven pairs 
of clogs was a noisy marvel of accurate rhythm. The 
finale consisted of portly Uncle Ben falling down, the boys 
falling on him, and the girls on top ofthe heap. An un- 
mistakeable encore caused the curtain to be lifted, when 
soldiers’ women, sergeant’s wives, and officers’ ladies gave 
a start, a gasp, and a shriek of laughter, for the skirt of the 
girls on top was found to be covering her head instead of 
the other end, while the display of anatomical details 
made it all too plain that she was not what her clothing 
led one to believe. | 

Hume, a most proper, simple-minded man, whose 
nature remained unspotted even after thirty-five years of 
the sordid surroundings of the police court, and who 
would never countenance anything improper, was quite 
unaware of the cause for the laughter. With pleased 
satisfaction at what the babu called “‘the many loud 
applauses’’ he smiled and bowed time and time again. 
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appeared with Uncle Ben and His Six Big Children after 
that. | | 
~ In 1907 the Infernalist crimes started in Bengal. Then a 
plot to kill Mr. Douglas Kingsford, L.C.S., resulted in the 
deaths of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, wife and daughter 
of the leading barrister in Mozufferpore. Other bomb. 
outrages were reported. Again, in 1909 Colonel Sir Cur- 
zon-Wyllie, Political Private Secretary to Lord Morley, 
was treacherously murdered in London at a “brilliant At 
Home,” held at the Imperial Institute. “The murderer — 
smilingly engaged Colonel Curzon- Wyllie in conversation 
and then suddenly drew a revolver and fired five succes- 
sive shots full in his face.’ The sixth shot struck Dr. 
Lalcaca, a distinguished Parsee physician practising at 
Shanghai, accidentally killing him also: | 

J. T. Hume was home on leave at that time and on his 
return, fellow passengers bound for Calcutta were so 
frightened that Hume would be bombed in the train 
journey from Bembay (not that that concerned them be- _ 
yond fearing they might get a share of it) they held-@. . 
meeting and lodged a formal protest against his travelling 
by the same train, These heroic sons of England, 
wormeaten Hearts of Oak, obviously belonged to Luge 
families, so many of them having been in India during 
the last thirty years. Like Caesar, Hume refused to — 
take precautions against assassination, feeling that life was 
not worth the price of an igncble regard for it. He 
carried on refusing police protection, quite unassuming, 
full of old-world courtesy. 

My recollections of him are the pleasantest. When 
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was always a staunch friend, proud of the fact that during 
his half century and more in India he never indulged in 
the luxuries of ice or punkahs. Many others have 
done the same thing from necessity, nct frcm clioice. 
But the man whc needlessly deprives himself of cool 
drinks and breezy nights, even if he is none the worse 
for it, has a Spartan strain in his character. 

If any chit is necessary to support the benefits accruing 
to step-dancing, J. T. Hume, who went through fifty years 
of life on the plains of Bengal, and passed away on July 


25, 1930, in his 84th year—there it is. 

A stout-hearted Briton, his epitaph might be—The 
bravest are the tenderest and the loyal are the daring. 

A little more than thirty years ago an American singer 
calling herself the Californian Nightingale starred India. 
She had a wondertul voice, dead in tune, and dead so far 
as sympathy went ; her notes were as telling as a steam 
whistle. She was taken up by Mrs. Stevenson Moore 
who soon found she had welcomed the able better half of 
an Old Man of the Sea. You couldn’t do too much 
for the Californian Nightingale. She expected it. 

Worried to death Mrs. Stevenson Moore asked me to 
take over the business side of the Grand Orchestral 
Concert to be held at the Calcutta Town Hall under the 
patronage of Her Excellency Lady Curzon. I fancy 
Lady Curzon, hailing from the Bright and Breezy West, 
knew better than to refuse anything demanded by a 100 
per cent. American lke the Nightingale frcm California. 
As soon as that vocalist found she had tc deal with 
me she halted, struck an “entranced” attitude, and, 
mast ahviansly Inst in admiration declared-—'*Vai haa 
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a most wonderful aura—I can see it covering you from 
head te foot like a perfectly marvellous crystal cloud... 

When told it was secondhand, and I preferred to lose — 
the deposit rather than keep it, the aura dropped: out 
or off and we got down to business. 

I approached the Viceroy’s Military Secretary for the 
loan of gilt sofas and chairs from Government House 
Drawing Roc m for the two front rows of the stalls. There 
was some trouble about that as there was nc rule author- 
ising the lean of Government property. When it was 
pointed out that sitting on hired sofas might mean taking 
away more than you bargained for he gave his consent. 

I received Lady Curzon at the steps of the Town Hall 
and while showing her into her seats assured her she 
would feel more at home in them than in anything I 
could hire. She was very charming and graceful, 
obviously easy to get on with. 

The Californian Nightingale sang four songs. A lady 
played a piano concerto accompanied by the Viceroy’s 
Band under the baton of Herr Buchner. I turned over 
the music for her. She missed 24 bars but Buchner had 
his men so well in hand that the hitch was hardly 
noticeable. The less important singers [ accompanied 
on the piano. 

After the concert was over I escorted Lady Curzon 
downstairs while she praised everything. Then saw that 
the bandsmen had plenty to eat and drink ; checked the 
takings, counted the cash and went home to write column 
long critiques for the Englishman and the Indian Daily 
News. Most of the matter had been pinched from the 
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than anything I could think of myself, and went some 
small way towards satisfying the insatiable appetite of 
our local musicians for that praise which is said to make 
the good bad and the bad worse. ae 

The air of refinement ; the gorgeous dresses, the uni- 
forms of the staff and Buchner’s 30 musicians staggered 
the Californian Nightingale. All she could say was, “Aint 
it elegant ? Great lands! did you ever see anything so 
elegant ?” and she volunteered the statement that she 
“didn’t care if the concert was a loss it was so elegant 
but could she call tomorrow for the money ?” 

But, from my point of view, taking that as an evening’s 
pastime after a day’s work it was not a bad effort. 

Another experience was conducting the opera Rip Van 
Winkle. G. S. E. Nicoll, Cissie Denver and Maud 
Ellicott were responsible for the production ; Herbert 
Harraden, brother of Beatrice Harraden, author of 
Ships that Pass in the Night was musical director. 
Although Harraden had. been five years at Cambridge 
vainly striving for his degree he could not count beyond 
ten even if he took his boots off. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal signified his inten- - 
tion of being present and Harraden, finding that conduct- 
ing meant counting beats and bars, suddenly caved 
in. He did not pretend to be able to count. The band- 
master of the British regiment in the Fort was in hospital, 
hundreds of rupees had been spent, so, as the very last 
resource I was asked to do it. Harraden was my boss 
and the request was tinged with command, and fools 
butt in when the wise men from the East End stay at home, 
but I took it on, How many in this world have been 
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suddenly called upon to conduct an opera ? One might 
more easily get over the dedication of a cathedral, or 
take on the responsibility of launching a first class 

battleship but, before I could think I found myself in the 
orchestra with a baton in my hand wagging away as if 
. I had done it before. Well, faint heart never got into 
the divorce court and, like the man who fell out of a 
- +balloon, I was in it. 

Time did not permit more than two rchearsale. Dur- | 
ing the first, the leader of the orchestra, a stocky Goanese 
and a good fiddler, resented being pulled up and hurt 
my feelings by saying, “I’m not a musician of five minutes’ 
standing.” There was a certain amount of truth in 
that but it could not be tolerated. The subsequent ex- 
change of pleasantries at which I made a bettet fist than 
I did at conducting, so upset him that he threw an epi- 
leptic fitin the orchestra and had to be carrried out 
foaming at the mouth. The promoters of the show were 
nearly in the same condition but when the man re- 
covered he came back as quiet as a lamb. He must have 
felt that God had justly punished him for his bad 

- behaviour. 

There is no shame in admitting that I was never so 
nervous in all my life but in spite of that Rip Van Winkle 
ran for three nights to crowded houses. One periorm- 
ance was under the patronage of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. It must be confessed that the orchestra 
sometimes got home first, while. at others, [ was the 
winner. But as nobody asked for their moncy back, and 
my portrait appeared in the illustrated papers, that 
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conducting what was very nearly an opera, was a pro- 
nounced success. : 

As for the amateur actors ! They had a good booze- 
up at a dinner afterwards. I didn’t belong to their 
social circle, so I wasn’t invited. The line had to be . 
drawn somewhere. They had been generous enough , 
with Anglo-Indian hospitality to permit me to pay for 
my own drinks at the theatre bar during the show, se 
missing the dinner didn’t trouble me much. They had 
given me a first-class opportunity of showing off which 
_should be the greatest reward any amateur musician has 
a right to expect. 

It is impossible to be interested in literature or music 

without falling an occasional victim to literary and 
musical snobs and prigs, gentry described by a Bengali 
friend as monumental mines of knowledge. Luckily, 
like lunatics, they are unable to combine, although they 
make themselves collectively hated. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
asserts with obvious satisfaction that heli is full of them. 
Let us charitably hope that their address in that sanitorium 
will be permanent. 
- Annandale describes a snob as “one who 1s always pre- 
tending to be something better than he is,” which 1s but a 
small part of a snob’s- character. The real snob has a 
sticky habit of gumming himself on to people who don’t 
want him; his swelled head and envious heart are full of 
toleration for, or toady to, superiors. When chance 
offers he humiliates or bullies inferiors and is vindictive 
to those who are not prepared to play jacke! to his lion. 
If the study of mankind is man, that doesn’t interest him, 

We are all more or less snobs, controlled by our own 
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special bit of social taboo, but there is 2 common or garden 
variety for whom someone compcsed a comprehensive 
epitaph. co 
‘Heaven grant him now some noble nook, 
- For, sest his soul, he’d rather be 
Genteely damned beside a Duke 
Than saved in vulgar company.” 

Literary prigs, poisonous though they may be, are 
more difficult to tackle than those who swank about music. 
They generally read up a subject before starting a discus- 
sion and get away with it before forgetting what it 1s 
about. 

One of these pests talked loftily to a few men at the 
tiffin table. “I have just finished my _ eighty-ninth 
volume of Voltaire...” 

“Pooh !” said a listener with his mouth almcst too full 
for words. “I could do that were I such a fool as to waste 
my time.” So he could without being much worse off. 
A wide gulf separates reading from studying. 

As compared with literature music is abstract and 
might be said to be a higher revelation than religion or 
philosophy. Bemg as indefinite as taste it gives oppor- 
tunities for exaltation, particularly that founded on 
ignorance. A story is.told of the poet Swinburne (known 
ta those who were not exactly his friends, as ‘*Pigsbrook.’’) 
A lady out to “pull his foot” as Bengali put it, played 
Three Blind Mice on the piano, “describing it as an 
ancient Florentine ritornello.” Swinburne was enchanted 
because “it reflected to perfection the cruel beauty of 
the Medicis.” But ii is a curous thing that poets as a 
rule are not musical. 
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Pecple can be found to enthuse over Chinese music 
which is, to Wstern ears, little more than noise in agony. 
And how often do we meet those who claim to be stimu- 
lated by the bagpipes ? Did they but know that little 
more than a century ago there was but one piper in each 
of the Highland regiments much of that humbug would 
disappear. ‘The footling about the pipes will not bear 
analysis. . | 
One can forgive the old lady who boasts convincingly— 
“When I was young I used to play the most frightfully 
difficult music. You can’t buy it nowadays.” But those 
humbugs who try to add to their importance by seeing 
more in a composition than the composer had in his 
mind, and get on tiptoe to tell you all about it have been 
among the poisonous trials of my life. They resemble 
those economists “who know a great deal about very 
little and go on knowing more and more about less until 
they eventually know practically all about nothing.” — 
When they casually try to interpret a passage in a 
masterpiece they are like a rhinoceros playing a tune 
composed’ by a lion, They soon demonstrate that they | 
are no more musicians than the Pepe is a Baptist. At any 
examination in technique, the musical snob would lose | 
quite a lot of marks by knowing nothing at all about it 
and would be far too engrossed in his own importance to 
learn, As for rhythm—he is like blind monkey in a 
cage, hardly knowing which side of the bars he is on. 
That is little or no handicap when it comes to discussing 
the performance ofa real musician. If the musical snob 
cannot find musicians to agree with him it is easy to secure 
a long-cared chump who believes that an artist really 
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was “lifeless”, “lacking in colour’, “devoid of enthu- 
siasm”, ‘deficient in soul,” unaware that the critic’s 
musical soul couldn’t be scen even under a. microscope. 

It is not really necessary that the musica! snob should 
be rich, but poor men have less time cr inclination to 
imagine what cannot be proved. An army bandmaster 
was talking big about music being mcre cxpressive than 
words. A listener scoffed. The soldicr having acczpted 
that from the week his cars started professional work, | 
was taken aback and expostulated. He wag asked if he 
had any brothers and could he play the piano? 

‘Well, sit down there and tell me on the keyboard that 
you have a brother named Bill, twenty-one years old, 
with carrotty hair, freckles, flat feet, is a lance-corporal 
in the Royal Engineers and under orders for Jamaica.” 

With so much music in the world the snob is dying 
out. Those who dislike one performance can change the 
record. With such a surfeit Heaven does not appear to 
offer the attractions it did. Golden harps and wings 
are more common today than wonderful, showing that 
similies cam wear into holes, and felicities turn into 
agomies. ° | 

A humorist, enduring a song sung by a man who was 
starting for abroad—that large home of ruined reputa- 
tions, joined in the chorus that ran, 

“Will they miss me, will they miss me, 

| Will they miss me when I’m gone?’ 
and then said under his breath—‘“‘if they do they ought 
never again to be trusted with firearms.”’ 

The hero of the following story did not live in Calcutta, 
but he wouldn’t have been lonely if he had. 
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Asked why he didn’t set the Lord’s Prayer to music he 
retorted, ‘I did. But really, my dear fellow, it was 
impossible! You’ve no idea how the words killed it ! 
_ When the Ist Battalion, Rifle Brigade, came to Calcutta 
it was felt that they might resent the Calcutta Volunteers 
using ‘“‘Ninety-Five”’ the R. B.’s regimental march, 
Like most regimental marches it isn’t much ofa tune 
but having been played all over the world it has a 
tradition. The Calcutta Volunteer Rifles bought a 
Spanish march, II Bilbao, feeling fairly certain that it 
would be quite some time before a Spanish regiment 
garrisoned Fort William. 

The Presidency Battalion was petsuaded to permit 
S. J. Sarkies, a local Armenian with a Mephistophelian 
face, who played the violin to compose one for them. 
He put together something in common time built up of 
extracts from Bach interspersed with ““Touches from 
the Banjo”’ (ping pingity ping pong) and a trombone 
rouser, ‘““Ta Ra Ra” for going round street corners. Its 
first public appearance was on the Proclamation 
Parade. : 

Sarkies, a late riser, was not onthe Maidan but he 
was naturally anxious to know how his masterpiece went. 
He was told that the battalion seemed to hop past on it 
on two left legs and that the regular Army bandmasters 
dubbed it the “March of the Demi-mondaine to the 
Pawnbrokers.”’ | | 

Ail the composer could say to that was, “‘And [ sup- 
pose you thought that damned clever, eh?” | 

“Well, with a bit more life in the trio you might have | 
called it the “Friendly Females’ Farewell.” 
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Like many other of such decompositions Sarkies’ War 
March was heard for one consecutive time only, 

The comic song is essentially English. For more than a 
century it was the backbone of music halls yet how curious 
it is that so few men can sing one. That is particuarly 
noticeable in India. In the good old smoking concert 
days newcomers to the country would make a splash 
with one on arrival, but when the recollection of the 
Home professional faded, they were finished. They 
lacked that brazen effrontery which is so necessary to make 
& comic song (and swearing) a success. Originality 
in humour is a rare gift. | 

Even in efficient hands comic songs did not always find 
appreciative listeners. Fifty years ago the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment was in Fort William. One of the officers, 
gallant but eccentric, promoted a concert in which he was 
the star turn, That in the Leinsters was not difficult for 
there was but one man in the rank and file who could 
make any pretence at singing a song. Even that was 
as full ofshakes and turns as native music. But S.. . was 
quite good, and having thirteen years service during 
which he had picked up thirteen decorations, among them 
those of the Royal Humane Society and the Albert Medal 
he was naturally “somebody” in the regiment. In those 
days such a record was remarkable ; if medals were won 
with less risk, they were not scattered about with the 
profusion of the last quarter century. 

For his song, S..... got himself up like Moriarity, the 
champion snake-eater of Ireland, with a green tailed 
coat, corduroy knickerbockers, and a short black clay 
pipe stuck in the ribbon ofa dilapidated hat. When he 
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 walked.on to the platform with a shillelagh under his-arm, 
the applause nearly lifted the roof. Irish songs were 
popular in the "Righties, and his was something about 
a noble army of twenty-sivin, working for nothing and 
living on less with a brace of bull tarriers who were. going 
to take Dublin. 

The Colone} a Scot, had many friends: in "Calcutta 
and on this particular night he must have met the lot. 
‘In the King’s (private) English, he was as full as a tick. 
In Irish regiments all Fenian or political songs were 
barred, but a drunken Scot was hardly likely to see 
humour in a rollicking skit on Irish politics. 

“Here, you ! said the Colonel, shouting at me, “Stop 
that damned playing, will you ?? — : 

Feeling thac he was. needlessly rude I ignored that. 
Captain S....with the eyes on the garrison on him, started 
the second verse when the Colonel ordered him to his 
room. Under open arrest and full of indignation as an 
egg is of nourishment S.....walked off the platform 
without a word. 

The next day after the matter had been explained, 
Seva. was sent for and told he could return to duty. 
Feeling that he had been publicly humiliated, he de- 
manded to see the General. That potentate, General 
Purvis, was in Darjeeling and disinclined to come to 
Calcutta during the hot weather, so S....was off duty 
for some time. Like most of us, in the midst of life we are 
in debt, poorS....., was up to his eyes init. Knowing 
this, the Colonel so worked matters with various Indian 
firms that they simultaneously put him m court. The 
result was S.....thought it best ‘to: send im his nanerc 
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For a time he lived in the jungle. A rajah allowed 
him to live rent free in a small house between Cawnpore 
and Etah, and he hunted for his food and skins. We met 
one day when he came into Gawnpore for some stores, 
Two years of that life fed him up. He went Home to take 
up an appoimtment with Wren’s, the famous crammers. 
The last I heard of him was his trial in Brighton: for 
swindling—a large sum of money was said to be in a 
locked box somewhere and money was required to 
redeem it. He, and a woman with him were given five 
years penal servitude. Poor fellow! <A brilliant soldier, 
ruined by a comic song. How irue it is that when a 
man starts gcing downhill, whether it is or is not 
through his own fault, he finds himself on well-lubrica- 
ted ball-bearings, learning that when Fate descends, all 


caution is in vain. 
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